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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Communist China: Dangerous 
Giant (pp. 8, 9) 

The Giant's Two Heads (p. 10) 

We Lived in Shanghai (p. 11) 

Eagle from the Sea, Part Il 


(pp. 12, 13) 
Make a Turkey (p. 7) 


Concepts Developed 
In the Theme Article 

The democracies know that Commu- 
nist China is dangerous to them. All the 
huge area of China is now Communist- 
run except the Nationalists’ stronghold 
on the island of Formosa. China has a 
treaty of friendship with Russia and 
follows her in all policies. Foreigners 
are being driven from the country or 
imprisoned. Oppusition is crushed and 
littlke news comes from behind the 
“Bamboo Curtain.” 

Three fourths of China’s 450 million 
people farm for a living. But: 

1. Only a little of the land can be 
used for farming. 

2. This land lies along the two great 
rivers and the people crowd into those 
areas. 

3. Primitive methods of farming are 
used and‘not nearly enough is produced 
to feed all the people. 

4. The Communists are seizing land 
and forming collectives. 


Suggestions for Study 
Of the Theme Article 

Aims: 1. To gain practice in locating 
specific information in an article. 

2. To find interesting ways of organ- 
. izing such information. 


1. FACTS AND FIGURES 
Teacher (to two pupils): Will you 
search the theme articles for the figures 
and the facts about the size of China, 
the number of her people, the miles of 
roads and railroad tracks, the number 


of cars and trucks. Show how these 
figures compare with those of the 
United States. Be prepared to put the 
figures on the board and read from 
Junior Scholastic or explain in your own 
words their importance. 


2. DATES 


Teacher (to seven pupils): Each of 
these dates is important in the history 
of China. Select one of the dates and 
then underline in the theme article all 
the facts which explain what happened 
to China in that year. Be prepared to 
read them to the class: 

1911 1927 

1923 1937 

1925 1945 
1949 


3. GEOGRAPHY 


Teacher (to three pupils): Be pre- 
pared to explain and answer questions 
on the geography of China: its moun- 
tains, rivers, plains, clirhate, what ¢oun- 
tries border it. Locate the island of 
Formosa. Use the cover map to point 
out general locations. 


4. FARMING 


Teacher (to six pupils): Working in 
pairs, be responsible for one of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1. The Southern farmer: the average 
size of his-farm, the climate, the type 
of land, the crops he grows, his methods 
of farming. 

2. The Northern farmer: the size of 
his farm, the climate and type of land, 





Invitation to a Party 
Going to the NCTE convention 
in Beston or the NCSS convention 
in Dallas over Thanksgiving? See 
invitation to a party on page 4-T 
of this issue. 
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In Case of Error 

If at any time you have occasion to 
write to us in connection with a short- 
age of copies in your package of Junior 
Scholastic, please tear the label from 
the package and send it along with your 
letter. If you telegraph, or use a post- 
card in writing, please examine the 
label and let us know the number of 
copies indicated by the large figure 
printed in the lower right-hand corner 
of the label. 

As yet no machine has been invented 
that will count and wrap tens of thou- 
sands of packages of magazines when 
the packages vary in size. One order 
calls for 34 copies, the next for 43, the 
next perhaps for 189. These are counted 
(both student edition and the required 
number of teacher editions) by spe- 
cially trained shipping clerks, who occa- 
sionally err in their count. If we had a 
choice, we would prefer that they err 
on the “over” side, rather than the 
“under” so as not to inconvenience the 
teacher and students. If your shipment 
is ever short, please let us know a 
we shall gladly send copies to make up 
the shortage. Write: Subscription Dept., 
Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 





the kind of crops, methods of farming. 

3. Farming under the Communists: 
what they promised, what they have 
done. 


A Group Conversation 

To the pupil: The above topics which 
have been assigned all give a part of the 
picture of China. Each part helps you 
to understand why this big country is 
the cause of fear in the world. But there 
are many other angles to the subject. 

After reading the theme article, 
choose something you would like to 
discuss further; then underscore the 
statements that are concerned with your 
topic. Next, plan a question about some 
other aspect of China and write it on a 
slip of paper. 

When the class discussion starts you 
will be prepared to answer questions on 
the topic you've prepared. In turn, your 
question will give someone else an 
opportunity to make a contribution. 

The following suggestions will show 
how stimulating questions can draw 


- forth interesting facts from anyone who 


is informed about the topic. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Issue: November 19 


Theme Article: Atomic Energy 

Reading Feature: Early Thanks- 
giving 

Here’s Looking at You 

How’s Your Health? 


No Issue November 26 
(Thanksgiving interval) 











Questions You May Wish to Ask 

1. Would you agree that it is right 
to call Dr. Sun Yat-sen the “Ceorge 
Washington” of China? 

2. Do you think the size of China 
will help or hinder the Communists in 
the long run? 

3. With so much land available, why 
do so many people live crowded to- 
gether along the two great rivers? 


Things You Might Like to Tell About 

The comparative sizes of the terri- 
tories of Communist and Nationalist 
China; reasons why the Nationalists lost 
the support of many Chinese people; 
the friendship between Communist 
China and Russia; the Chinese army in 
Korea. 


How the Group Conversation 
Might Grow 


Ist puri: I have heard Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen called the “George Washington” of 
China. Would you agree with that? 

2np pupiL: Yes, I think there is good 
reason. You see, he led the revolution 
that freed China from the rule of the 
emperor just as Washington was the 
leader in our Revolutionary War against 
England's king. Dr. Sun also helped to 
set up the Chinese republic. But the 
great size of China made it hard to 
unite ali parts of it. Do you think that 
will prove a difficulty for the Commu- 
nists, too? 

Sap pupiL: It might. The Commu- 
nists cannot be sure of what is hap- 
pening every place. 


We Lived in Shanghai 


In the latter part of her story, Roberta 
tells of the Shanghai she enjoyed. 
Search for pictures that will show you 
the street markets, the festivals, the old 
customs of the people. After displaying 
them on the bulletin board, collect them 
in a scrap book, 

Contrast this life with what Roberta 
has told of the changes when the Com- 
munists had been in control for a time. 
In your letters, tell her of your hobbies 
and your school and home life. 


JUNIOR BCHOLAARTIC, published weet! 
Class matter at Post Office at Dayton, 
culations, SUBRACRIPTION PRICES: $1.00 « school 
Part 2 separately bound, which are 200 each Office 


during the schoo! 
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or See . 
Publicetion, McCall &., 


Eagle from the Sea, Part Il 
Aims: 1. To compare the writer's 
ending of the story to those written by 
the pupils. (See last week's teaching 
guides. ) ’ 
2. To analyze what makes a good 
story. 


DISCUSSION 

To the teacher: Have some members 
of the class read aloud their conclusions 
to the story before reading the rest of 
the story in Junior Scholastic. After the 
story has been read silently, start a dis- 
cussion. Some aspects are: 

How has the author built up sus- 
pense? (Harry's preparations the night 
before; the eagle’s fight with Tassie; the 
repeated attacks on the boy.) 

How does the author make you feel 
about Harry? 

What did you expect Harry's father 
to do when he saw Harry carrying the 
dead eagle? 

Find some sentences in the story in 
which the author prepared you for the 
father’s reaction. 

Do you think there was love between 
Harry and his father? Give reasons to 
support your statement. 


Make a Turkey 

To the teacher: Comprehension of 
the ideas in the reading feature for less 
able readers this week may be checked 
in several ways. After the article has 
been read silently, the questions below 
may be asked. The answers may be 
given in the student’s own words. Or, if 
you wish to stress “skim reading,” i.e., 
sifting through an article quickly for 
key words and ideas, you may ask them 
to read aloud from their copies of 
Junior Scholastic as they find each an- 
swer. The questions may also be used 
as a written quiz, using their Junior 
Scholastics to check proper spelling. 

1. What would be the first step in 
making a turkey as described in the 
article? (An outline of one drawn on 
cardboard) 

2. Name the different kinds of feath- 
ers you would need. (Wing, tail, breast 
and back, or down and contour feathers) 

Tell all you can about a turkey’s 
tail. (Broad and rounded; 14 to 18 
feathers; feathers are strong and wide, 
serve as a rudder; shaft runs directly 
through the center) 

4. Describe wing feathers. (Strong 
and flexible; shaft a little to side of 
center; flat surface made up of small 
branches which end in hooks) 

5. What is the purpose of down 
feathers? (Warmth; hold air close to 
the body) 

6. Where are down feathers found? 
(Back and bre ast) 


semester. Bingle .ubscription, Teacher Edi 
1, Ohio, 


7. What goes over the down feathers? 
(Contour feathers) 

8. Describe contour feathers and 
their purpose. 

9. What is meant by “molting”? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What kind of feathers act as a 
bird’s “underwear,” keeping it warm? 
(Down feathers) 

2. What part of a bird’s body acts as 
its rudder? (Tail feathers or tail) 

3. The Sudan shares what great river 
with Egypt? (The Nile) 

4. What insect do farmers need 
more of for pollination? (Bees) 

5. In what state is the biggest U. S. 
underground copper mine being sunk? 
(Arizona) 

6. What part of the body pumps and 
circulates blood? (The heart) 

7. What Chinese city, taken over by 
the Communists in 1949, had large 
foreign settlements built by traders? 
(Shanghai) 

8. How do most Chinese earn a 
living? (Farming) 

9. In area, is China the largest, sec- 
ond largest, or fifth largest country in 
the world? (Second largest) 

10. Name the island held by the 
Chinese Nationalists. (Formosa) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle (p. 19) 


ACROSS: 1-bah; 4-brim; 5-heeds; 6-mesa; 
7-Rio; 9-tsar; 12-inn; 13-T.N.T 14-canoe; 
l7-under; 20-apt; 22-den; 24-hahs; 26-Ida; 
27-aunt; 29-acted; 3l-pact; 32-rah. 

WN: 1-breasted; 2-aid; 3-HMS.; 4- 
best; 5-he; 6-Mona; 7-R.1.; 8-inc.; 10-an; 
ll-r.t.; 15-nuthatch; 16-on; 18-edit; 19-red; 
20-ah; 21- Pa: — N.A.; 25-suet; 28-N.D.; 29- 
Apr.; 30-C.A 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 22 
1. RADIO NEWS -REPORTER: Correct 
words are Sudan, girls guides, a heart 
machine, bees, Vitamin C 
2. FEATHER NEST: l-a; 2-c; 3-d; 4-b 
2-T; 3-T; 


3. HARRY WINS OUT: 1-F; 
4-F; 5-T; 6-T. 

4. CHINA SoS CHANT A. 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 
B. 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4-a; 5-« 





Tools for Teachers 
Afghanistan 


Dec. 3 in Junior Scholastic 


ARTICLES: “Journey to 4000 B. C.,” 
by W. A. Fairservis, Collier's, Dec. 22, 
1951; Dec. 29, 1951; Jan. 5, 1952. 
“New Era for Afghans,” Life, Dec. 31, 
1951. “We Took the Highroad in 
Afghanistan,” by J. Shor and F. Shor, 
National Geographic Magazine, Nov., 
1950. “Beyond Khyber,” by A. A. Free- 
man, U. N. World, Nov., 1950. “Explor- 
ing the Desert of Death, Central Asia,” 
by W. A. Fairservis, Natural History, 
June, 1950. 
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The mainland of China is ruled by 
Communists. The Nationalists, led , 
by Chiang Kai-shek, hold only the /NODI/A\N 
island of Formosa. (See pp. 8-11) 





The new Kodak Duaflex II Camera is a 
proud thing to own. It looks and performs 
like big money, but it’s really cost-modest. 





You see what you snap— 
bright and clear—in 
the big hooded finder. 
Load with Kodak 

620 Film; get 12 
negatives, 2'4x2'4. 
Kodacolor film, too! 














The Kodar f/8 
lens focuses for 
3-foot close-ups 

or out to 
“infinity.” 
Snaps at night with synchronized shutter—- 
accessory flasholder clips on side. Costs 
only $22.30—Flasholder, $4.25. 


; Set the lens 
: for the existing light—hazy, bright, 
; or brilliant —and “‘exposure”’ is solved. 
eo 
. ; No “ghosts” 
from double 


exposures. 
Winding the 
film unlocks 
shutter release. 














Kodak Duafiex li Camera — Brownie Hawkeye Camera — chief 
The economy model with of all Brownies—with oversize 
Kodet (fixed-focus lens) view-finder, shutter synchronized 
and without double for flash. Takes 12 negatives 
exposure prevention, 24x24 on Kodak 620 Films. 
$14.50. Flasholder, $4.25. Price, $7.20— Flasholder, $3.39. 





Prices include Federal Tax 
and are subject to change 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. without notice. 


Christmas greetings made from your snaps 
are swell—and smart. See your photo finisher. 
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HANK SAUER BABE ZAHARIAS LEON HART 
Chicago Cubs’ Star. World’s Greotest Detroit Lions’ 
Basebali’s Leading Woman Golfer All-Pro End 

Slugger 


ALL-AMERICAN ATHLETES SAY: 


“QUAKER OATS HELPS ME WIN!’ 


University Proves Quaker Oats Best 
of 14 Leading Cereals! First in Life-giving Protein! 


ALL-AMERICAN ATHLETES like Hank Sauer, Babe Zaharias, 
and Leon Hart know hot Quaker Oats is delicious, low-cost 
nourishment. 

Of 14 well-known brands of cereal tested by a leading 
State University, Quaker Oats is first in life-giving protein. 

The University tested Quaker Oats, other types of hot 
cereals and various kinds of ready-to-eat cereals. So do as 
many All-Americans do and eat Quaker Oats—rich in 
energy, stamina, and life-giving protein. 


ANYONE CAN ENTER THIS “SPORTS CONTEST”! Girls, boys, 


Tem KKKEKKEK 
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men, women—all have an equal chance to win one of the «* 
Grand Prizes or any of the other 3,525 prizes! oe 
HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN! Name any athlete you like—of * 
any age— man or woman — past or present—famous or not. + 
For example: “My favorite athlete is Babe Ruth because 
Pp “iy u _ 
he was a great pitcher as well as a home run hitter.” Send x 
= the Blue Star from a package of Quaker or Mother’s Oats 
te. with your entry. Use order blank below. . 
. 
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Quarrel Over Sudan 
May Soon Be Settled 


Egypt and Britain soon may settle 
their long quarrel over the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. (See map.) 

Since 1899 the two nations have 
ran the Sudan together. In recent 
years Egypt has claimed it should 
run the Sudan alone. Britain has re- 
fused to turn the Sudan over to 
Egypt. The Sudan, says Britain, 
should be allowed to decide for itself 
whether to join Egypt, Britain, or be 
independent. 

Recently Britain took a big step 
to help the Sudanese decide their 
future. Britain approved a new con- 
stitution which gives the Sudan self- 
government. Egypt has now ap- 
proved the constitution with some 


_ changes. If Britain approves these 
Mr. James F. Lichtenberger, Principal, Seward — 


changes, the way will be open for 
the Sudanese to make their choice. 

The Sudan is about one third the 
size of the U. S. It lies south of 


| Egypt. 


Egypt and the Sudan are working 


| together to harness the Nile River. 


They will build two new dams and 
three others to back up 


water will be used for irrigation. The 
dams also will help control floods. 

It will take 20 to 25 years to com- 
plete the project. Egypt then will be 
able to irrigate 10 million acres of 
land now unfit for farming. The Su- 
dan will receive much more water. 

Both nations also plan to build a 


| 100-mile long canal through the 
Sudd swamps in southern Sudan. 


The canal will drain out Nile waters 


_ which are wasted in the swamps. 


“Red Cross Stamp Will Be 


issued in Red and Blue 


The International Red Cross stamp 


_ will be printed in red and blue. (See 
| stamp column for Nov, 5.) Like sev- 


eral other publications, Junior Scho- 
lastic was misinformed about the 
new stamp. It is not the first U. S. 
stamp in more than one color. Eight 
of the 1943-44 “Overrun Countries” 
stamps, printed by the American 
Bank Note Company for the Gov- 
ernment, had more than one color. 











JEBEL AULIVA DAM 
EGYPTIAN 




















New York Times map 
Egypt and the Sudan will build new dams 
at places marked 1 and 5. Dams at 2 
and 4 will be made higher. Canal will be 
built at 3 between Malakal and Jonglei. 


GIRL GUIDES AT U. N. 
SHOW VISITORS AROUND 


Girl guides are a big hit these days 
at United Nations headquarters. 
(See Junior Scholastic, October 22.) 
Fifteen girls show groups of visitors 
around headquarters. They wear 
dark blue uniforms and caps trimmed 
with U. N. blue. 

Most of the girls speak at least two 
languages. During a tour they give 
short lectures on the paintings and 
furnishings in General Assembly 
Hall, the Conference Building, and 
the Secretariat. Each tour lasts an 
hour. 

“The girls and tours are such a big 
hit we'll soon have to make our guide 
staff much larger,” reports the direc- 
tor of the tours. ® 

About 800 persons go on the tours 
every day. Tickets cost one dollar for 
grownups, 50 cents for students and 
servicemen. The tours run from 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

At the end of a busy day the girls 
have sore feet—but they enjoy their 
work. “I often hear visitors praise the 
United Nations and its headquar- 
ters,” said one guide. “And they're 
always asking many questions about 
the U. N.’s work.” 





Eisenhower Wins 
In Clean Sweep 


For the first time in 24 years, the 
people of the United States have 
elected a Republican President. He 
is General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Senator Richard Nixon, will be the 
new Vice President. 

A record number of voters gave 
the general a decisive victory. 

The Eisenhower-Nixon team won 
the election in a clean sweep. As this 
issue of Junior Scholastic went to 
press at 3 A. M. Wednesday morn- 
ing, November 5, they appeared to 
have piled up a lead of 442 electoral 
votes to 89 for Governor Adlai Ste- 
venson, the Democratic candidate for 
President. The popular vote was 
much closer. See “America Votes” 
for an explanation of the electoral 
vote. 


STEVENSON CONCEDES 

Early Wednesday morning Gov- 
ernor Stevenson conceded the elec- 
tion. Although final returns had not 
come in, it was clear he had lost. He 
sent a telegram of congratulations to 
General Eisenhower. Governor Ste- 
venson said the American people had 
made their choice. He urged all 
Americans to unite behind the gen- 
eral. 

General Eisenhower thanked Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. The general went 


UP 
President Eisenhower and his wife 





UP phote 


LARGEST KNOWN HELICOPTER in the world is the U. S. Air Force’s XH-17. It 
dwarfs twe autos, placed under its cockpit for comparison. It is designed to 
carry heavy equipment, such as trucks or bridge sections, into areas other air- 
craft can’t reach. Helicopter is 30 feet high, and has 125-foot rotor blades. 


on to say that he considered this a 
day of dedication. He said he was as 
humble as he was proud of the deci- 
sion the American people had made. 
He promised never to give short 
weight to the responsibilities given 
him. He said, “Let us unite for the 
better future of America.” 

In winning the election General 
Eisenhower carried more than three 
fourths of the states. Among them 
were states with large electoral votes, 
such as New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, and California. He also won 
several Southern states. 

As we went to press, it was too 
early to tell which party would win 
control of Congress. All 435 Repre- 
sentatives were elected. In the Sen- 
ate there were 35 seats to be filled. 
Governors were chosen in 29 states. 
Next week Junior Scholastic will give 
you further news on this, 

The new President will take office 
January 20. 


French in Indo-China 
Battle Communist Advance 


French troops are battling hard to 
keep Indo-China out of Communist 
hands. Indo-China, on Asia's south- 
east coast, is rich in rice, sugar cane, 
rubber, gold, tin. 

For six years French troops and 
native supporters have been fighting 
a civil war against Communist troops 
and Communist-led rebels. Most of 
the fighting has taken place in Viet 


Nam, a republic of Indo-China. 

Before World War II, France con- 
trolled all of Indo-China. After the 
war, France promised self-govern- 
ment to Viet Nam. But the French 
could not get along with its leader, 
Ho Chi Minh, who is a Communist. 
Fighting broke out. 

The fighting flares up every fall 
after the rainy season ends. This fall 
fighting broke out in the Red River 
Valley to the north. For several 
weeks the Communists advanced. 
Now the French and their allies have 
begun to halt the advance. 


Raging Forest Fires Are 
Worst in U. S. History 


Forest fires have broken out in 
more than half the states in the U. S. 
The outbreak of fires is the worst in 
U. S. history. 

Thousands of blazes, popping like 
firecrackers, swept across hundreds 
of square miles of dry forest land 
across the nation. Fires covered 900,- 
000 acres of forests in Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana. These states were hit hard by 
drought last summer. 

Boys were excused from school in 
some states to help forest rangers, 
National Guardsmen, and farmers 
fight the fires. 

Almost one third of the U. §S, is 
forest land—about 630 million acres. 
Every year an average of 200,000 
fires destroy or damage 20 million 
acres of forest land. 














The biggest underground cop- 
per mine in the U. S. is being sunk 
deep in the desert near San Pedro 
Valley, Arizona. 

In the next five years 1,800 houses 
will go up for workers. Later a new 
town with a population of 7,500 will 
appear on the desert. 

The new mine is expected to yield 
500 million tons of copper ore during 
the next 50 years. One ton of copper 
ore contains about 16 pounds of 
copper. The yield from the mine will 
boost U. S. copper output by about 
eight per cent. 


A huge ranch, larger than Rhode 
Island, has been sold. It is the Ger- 
lach Ranch, which covers more than 
one million acres in northern Ne- 
vada. The ranch is one of the last 
great western “cattle kingdoms.” At 
one time 30,000 head of livestock 
grazed on it. Three mid-western 
businessmen paid three million dol- 
lars for the ranch and its 7,000 cattle 
and 8,000 sheep. 


Canadian farm hands helped 
Maine harvest its potato crop this 
fall. More than 4,000 Canadians 
were lent to the state for the job. (In 
some areas Maine schools closed and 
students pitched in.) Earlier this 
year many U. S. farm hands went to 
western Canada for several weeks to 
help harvest the grain and tobacco 
crops there. 


Orange-Juice-on-a-Stick is now 
going on sale in many U. S. cities. 
It is a frozen bar of orange juice con- 
centrate, gelatin, and sugar. The bar 
weighs three ounces. 

Besides being a tasty snack, the 
bar is rich in the same vitamins 
found in fresh orange juice—espe- 
cially Vitamin C. Many girls and 
boys do not get enough Vitamin C. 
Vitamin C helps keep gums, teeth, 
skin, and blood healthy. 


The world’s shortest river is in 
northern Italy. The river, 525 feet 
long, starts on Mt. Baldo and pours 
into Lake Garda, It has a waterfall, 
a bridge, irrigation canals, water 
mills, good fishing. Once, in 1882, it 
overflowed its banks. Its name is the 
world’s shortest for rivers, too—the 
R River. 
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Diagram shows how mechanical heart substitutes for part of real heart. Blood 
detours through it. Ventricles and auricles are upper and lower heart chambers. 


Wanted: More Bees 


U. S. farmers need more bees. 
Bees are honey makers. Even more 
important, bees help produce many 
vegetables and fruits. They carry 
from one plant to another the pollen 
grains needed to form new seeds. 
This process is called pollination. 

More than 50 fruits and vegetables 
depend on bees for pollination or 
grow more abundantly when bees 
are around. 

Other insects also are pollen car- 
riers. But in recent years many of 
them have been destroyed by DDT 
and other sprays. So U. S. farmers 
are turning to bees for help. 

By 1975 the U. S. will need a 40 
per cent increase in crops. At that 
time our population will have in- 
creased by 32 million. 

How do bees help in pollination? 
They visit flowers to collect nectar 
for honey. They rub against. the pol- 
len. The pollen sticks to the bees’ 
hairy legs. At the next flower the 
bees deposit pollen. 

A flower can use only pollen from 
another flower of the same kind. Pol- 
len from an apple blossom is of no 
use on a peach blossom. Bees have 
a keen sense of smell. And they visit 


only one kind of flower at a time 
during a nectar search. 

Many farmers are setting up bee 
colonies near their fruit orchards and 
vegetable fields. Pollen of grain 
crops is carried by wind. 


Mechanical Heart 


A mechanical heart kept a man 
alive for 50 minutes during an oper- 
ation. He is getting along well today. 
The heart machine is made of stain- 
less steel, glass, and rubber. It has 
two pumps and an electric motor. It 
acts as a substitute for the human 
heart. 

Like the human heart, the ma- 
chine pumps and circulates blood. 
The human heart receives blood 
from veins and pumps it to arteries. 

The man who was operated on 
had a damaged heart. Doctors at- 
tached the heart machine to his 
body with plastic tubes. 

The machine sucked out blood 
before any entered the damaged part 
of the man’s heart. The blood was 
pumped back into an artery. (See 
diagram above.) For nearly an hour 
no blood passed through the dam- 
aged part. Doctors cut open the 
heart, repaired it, and sewed it up. 





OW would you like to make a 

Thanksgiving turkey? It won't be 
alive, and we don’t advise putting it 
in the oven. But making it will be a 
class project that’s fun. 

The place to start is with your 
local butcher or poultry dealer. Ask 
for a bag of turkey feathers. A turkey 
has several kinds of feathers. Be sture 
to get some of each. 

Next have the class artist draw a 
large outline of a turkey on card- 
board. Cut it out. Now you are ready 
to start feathering your turkey with 
the help of a paste pot. For a guide, 
use the drawings on this page or a 
large photo of a turkey. 

Start by sorting out your feathers. 
Wing and tail feathers are stiff and 
firm for flying. Breast and back 
feathers are fluffy and soft. They help 
keep a bird warm. Each kind of 
feather does a different job. Feathers 
protect a bird, streamline its body 
for flight, give it balance, keep it 
warm. 

First give your Thanksgiving tur- 
key its wings. Separate the wing 
feathers from the others. A wing 


MAKE A TURKEY 


feather has a shaft which runs a 
little to the side of its center, On 
each side of the shaft is a flat sur- 
face made up of small branches. 
They end in tiny hooks. 

Wing feathers are strong and can 
be bent without snapping. That’s be- 
cause they are flexible. Test one and 
see. Bend the wing feather far back. 
Then let it go. The shaft won’t break 
but will whip forward again. 

Gently push back the edges of the 
feather with your fingers. The 
branches will seem to tear apart. Tt 
will look ruined. But smooth out the 
web by pushing its edges forward— 
and the branches move back into 
place. 

That happens because the tiny 
hooks latch on to one another. The 
hooks separate when you push back 
the web edges. Then, as if by magic, 
they unite again when you push the 
edges forward. 


BIRD’S RUDDER 

After you put on the wing feath- 
ers, look for tail feathers. A_ tail 
feather has a shaft which runs direct- 
ly through its center. Tail feathers 
are strong, too. They serve as a rud- 
der and guide a bird in flight. When 
a bird floats lazily high overhead or 
glides along, it spreads its tail feath- 
ers to catch air currents. 

Remember that a turkey’s tail is 
broad and rounded. It has from 14 
to 18 wide feathers. 

Next give your turkey its breast 
and back feathers. There are two 
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kinds you'll need—down feathers 
and contour feathers. 

Start with a layer of down feath- 
ers. They are short and fluffy. They 
hold air close to a bird’s body.*The 
bird heats the air. The more air the 
bird keeps close to its body, the 
warmer it remains. 

Ever see a bird fluft out on a cold 
day? It’s spreading out its down 
feathers—or putting on its winter un- 
derwear! 

‘ 


BIRD'S RAINCOAT 


After you've finished the down 
feathers, put on the contours. They 
are longer than down feathers. The 
contours overlap like shingles on a 
roof. Oil from a bird’s skin spreads 
along the contours. Then they shed 
water like a raincoat! 

To complete your turkey, color his 
feet and head with crayon. Then put 
him on display. 

Keep in mind that feathers do not 
grow from every part of a bird's 
body. They are spaced and overlap. 
A feather is attached to a bird’s skin 
by a quill. That's the lower end of 
the feather. The quill is hollow. A 
bird’s blood flows through the quill 
and nourishes the feather while it is 
growing. 


» NEW WARDROBE 


Once feathers are full grown, 
they wear out fast. So afl birds shed 
at least once a year and replace the 
worn-out feathers: with a new coat. 
This is called molting and lasts for 
a month or two. Molting starts at the 
bird’s head, then works along its 
body. 

Not all the feathers drop off at the 
same time. A few feathers, or maybe 
only one, fall off at once. A new 
growth comes out before any more 
feathers are lost. 

Loss of too many feathers on the 
wings and tail would keep a bird 
from flying. Ducks and geese lose all 
their flight feathers at the same time. 
For a short while, until new feathers 
grow, they can’t fly. 





Ewing Galloway 


Most Chinese farmers do their work by hand. A lucky few have plows and water buffalo. These are working rice fields. 


COMMUNIST CHINA: 


Dangerous Giant 


HINA is a two-headed giant. For 

many years the two heads fought. 
Each wanted to control the giant's 
body, for the giant was huge and 
powerful, Finally, in 1949. one of the 
heads won. It now controls the big 
giant, China. 

The two heads were two govern- 
ments. The one that now runs China 
is Communist. The other head is the 
Nationalist government. It holds only 
the island of Formosa, off the Chi- 
nese coast. On page 10 we shall tell 
you more about the two heads and 
their fight. This article is about the 
land of China and its people 


HOW BIG IS THE GIANT? 

China is huge. It sprawls across 
Asia for 3,760,000 niles. 

rhis is about one third bigger than 
the United States.) Its northern edge 
lies in line with Hudson Bay in 
Canada. The south is in line with 
Puerto Rico. China is second in size 
only to its Communist neighbor and 
friend, the Soviet Union. 

Much of China is mountainous. 
Across it, from east to west, stretch 
two huge river plains—the Yangtze 
and the Hwang Ho. Here live most 
of China's people. 

Giants have big appetites. This is 
especially true of China, because it 
has so many people. About 450 mil- 
lion people live in China—more than 
one quarter of all the people in the 
world. (The U. S. population is 157 
million. ) 


square 


Only a little of China’s land can 
be used for farming. This land is the 
river plains, where most of the peo- 
ple crowd together. They are poor. 
Most of them eat far less in a day 
than we eat in one meal. 

The hungry giant looks with envy 
at the rich rice bow! of Southeast 
Asia—neighboring Burma, Indo- 
China, Thailand. In these countries 
Communists are stirring up trouble. 
The free nations fear that Chinese 
armies will sweep down into the rice 
bowl. 


CHINA’S RESOURCES 


China has huge supplies of iron 
ore. It has more coal than any other 
country in the world except the 
United States. Metals such as tin, 
copper, antimony*®, tungsten*, zinc, 
and lead lie beneath China’s soil. But 
most of them are untapped. China is 
not an industrial nation. It has little 
machinery, few factories, and lacks 
oil. 

The nations of the free world have 
stopped trading with Communist 
China. They refuse to sell it the ma- 
terials it needs. 

China trades with Russia. But 
Russia is more interested in building 
up itself than China. Russia takes 
coal and iron from China. In return, 
China gets war materials to be used 
in Korea. 

China's main resource for war is 
men. Hundreds of thousands of Chi- 
nese soldiers have been poured into 


Korea. The Chinese do not value hu- 
man life as we do. They try to win 
by force of numbers. They expect 
many of their soldiers to be killed. 


SIZE IS A HANDICAP 

China's giant size makes the coun- 
try a dangerous enemy. But this size 
is also a handicap to the country it- 
self. 

For example, China's history 
stretches back 4,000 years. But the 
country has rarely been strongly 
united under one government. China 
is too big and too mountainous. 
Transportation has always been 
poor. It is difficult, even today, to 
reach outlying regions. 

In the U. S. we are used to seeing 
roads and railways running through 
every town. China is not like that. 
The giant country contains only 
13,000 miles of railway track and 
$3,000 miles of roads. In all of China, 
there are only 3,000 automobiles and 
46,000 trucks.*® 

As a result, many Chinese villages 
are cut off from the rest of the coun- 
try. Modern ways have not reached 
them. Their people live much as 
their ancestors did. 


FARMING UNDER COMMUNISTS 


Most Chinese are farmers. All told, 
three quarters of the Chinese people 
farm for a living. Most of them are 
crowded into one third of the coun- 
try, along the banks of two great 
rivers. They work the same little 
plots of land which their fathers and 
grandfathers did. 

In some cases, the farmers owned 


a *The United States has 230,000 miles of 
railways; more than three million miles of 
roads; 50 million motor vehicles. 





tiny plots of land. In others, they 
rented it from landowners and 
worked as sharecroppers. The Com- 
munists are trying to change this. 
They are seizing land. In some 
places the Communist government 
has pooled the land. This means 
there are no more small, separate 
farms. Instead there is one big farm 
and all the farmers work it. This 
kind of farm is called a “collective.” 
The farmers now pay rent to the 
Communist government. 

To see how the Chinese people 
live, let's look at two farmers—one 
in the north and one in the south. No 
one in the western world knows for 
sure what is going on in China today. 
We do not know how many farms 
have been grouped together. So we 
shall tell you about the way farming 
used to be. One thing is sure. It can- 
not have changed greatly in its meth- 
ods, even under the Communists. 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER 


The southern farmer lives near 
the Yangtze River. Nearly 200 million 
people live in its valley. This is about 
one tenth of all the people in the 
world. They live in small, cramped 
villages, in houses packed closely to- 
gether. Many of the people live in 
boats on the river. 

The main crop in the Yangtze val- 
ley is rice. In summer nearly every 
acre of land is planted with it. Rice 
is well-suited to the people’s needs. 
No other grain produces so much 
food per acre. 

The farmer breaks the top soil 
with an iron hoe, and then plants the 
rice. When the harvest is ready, the 
farmer cuts his rice with a long, 
curved sickle*, and gathers it in bun- 
dies. He threshes it by striking a 
bundle at a time against the edge of 
a box. The kernels of rice, separated 
from the straw, collect in the bottom 
of the box. 

Rice needs lots of water. Farmers 
pump water into their fields from the 
river with a chain of paddles. The 
water runs off into ditches. Little by 
little, they fill with water. 

In summer, heavy rains fill the 
fields with water. Sometimes the wa- 
ter rises too high. Then the farmers 
must pump water out of the fields 
and into the river. 

In winter, the farmer grows wheat 
on the better-drained land. 

The farmer counts his grain care- 


*% Means word is defined on page 20. 


fully after each harvest. He sets aside 
just enough food to last his family 
until the next harvest. This usually 
is about half the crop. Some he sells. 
He must buy salt, sugar, cloth, and 
other things he cannot grow on his 
fields." 

He must also pay rent and taxes. 
The rent is heavy. The old landown- 
ers grew rich on the farmers’ work. 
Now the Communists have seized 
much of the land. Instead of giving 
money §o the landowners, the poor 
farmer gives it to the government. 
He is no better off. 

The second largest crop in the 
Yangtze valley is cotton. Cotton also 
grows well in damp, hot land, with 
plenty of rain. Here and there farm- 
ers also grow barley, corn and beans, 
or sweet potatoes. For all crops they 
use the same hand methods. 


THE NORTHERN FARMER 


In North China also, most of the 
people live along one river valley. 
This is the valley of the Hwang Ho, 
where about 80 million people are 
gathered. The Hwang Ho is also 
called the “Yellow River” because of 
its yellow-colored mud. This mud 
fills the river bed until the water 
overflows its banks and floods the 
flat, northern plains. Because these 
floods have brought death to many 
people, the Yellow River is also 
known as “China’s sorrow.” 

Rice does not grow well in the 
Yellow plains. The land is too dry. 
In northern China’s cool climate, a 
farmer needs about twice as much 
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land to earn a living as in the south. 
Yet the average northern farm covers 
only six acres. 

* Wheat is the main crop. But farm- 
ers also like to grow millet*, corn, 
cotton, or sweet potatoes. The 
weather is uncertain. Often there 
isn’t enough rain. If there were only 
one crop, it would all be ruined. 
When several crops are. planted, 
some survive. 

The northern farmer, like the 
southern one, rarely leaves his vil- 
lage. Once in a while he goes to a 
nearby market town. There he sells 
what food he can spare in exchange 
for cloth or simple farm tools. Most 
Chinese farmers never get any far- 
ther from home. 


LITTLE NEWS 


Chinese Communists are trying to 
change this pattern of life. They are 
seizing farmland. They want to build 
more factories. They want to build 
up a powerful army. 

The Communists stamp out oppo- 
sition. They kill or imprison anyone 
who stands in their way. 

They do not want the rest of the 
world to know what is going on in 
China. They have drawn a “Bamboo 
Curtain” down over the country, just 
as an “Iron Curtain” hides Commu- 
nist Europe. Visitors from the free 
world are not allowed in China. 

Some news comes to us from mis- 
sionaries and others who have man- 
aged to get out of China. But most 
news of what goes on inside the giant 
is kept secret. 


“GOING SOUTH FOR THE WINTER?” 
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Russia and China eye lands to the south, where Communists are making trouble, 


Long in the Minneapolis Tribune 





THE GIANT’S 
TWO HEADS 


IANT China is ruled by Commu- 

nists. Top man among the Com- 
munists is Mao Tse-tung, dictator of 
China. 

The Nationalists, driven from the 
mainland to the island of Formosa, 
are led by Chiang Kai-shek. The Na- 
tionalists are friends with the United 
States and the Western world. They 
represent China in the United Na- 
tions. 

The Communists are friends with 
Russia. They demand the right to 
represent China in the United Na- 
tions. At the same time, huge masses 
of Chinese Communist troops are 
fighting against U. N. troops in Ko- 
rea. 

How did the Communists get con- 
trol of China? 

The story goes back to China's in- 
dependence day—October 10, 1911. 
On that day a revolution began 
against the emperors who had ruled 
China for 4,000 years. The leader of 
the revolution was a Chinese patriot, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. He is called China’s 
George Washington. 


REPUBLIC SET UP 


The emperor was driven from his 
throne. Dr. Sun announced that 
China had become a republic. He set 
up the Nationalist party to rule 
China and make it a democracy. 
Helping Dr. Sun was a young sol- 
dier, Chiang Kai-shek. He later be- 
came commander-in-chief of the 
revolutionary army. 

But some Chinese leaders were 
against the republic and Dr. Sun's 
ideas. They were powerful war- 
lords* with their own armies. Each 
warlord ruled a large separate re- 
gion. 

Dr. Sun tried to unite China, but 
the warlords were too strong. Dr. 
Sun called on other nations for help. 

Only Communist Russia answered 


the call. Russia 

saw a chance to 

plant the seeds of 

communism 

among the Chinese. Russia sent 
agents to help Dr. Sun in 1923. A 
Communist party was set up in 
China, which worked with the Na- 
tionalists. 

The Communists planned to seize 
control of the Nationalist party. With 
Communist help, the Nationalists 
grew strong. Although they wel- 
comed Communist help, most Na- 
tionalists did not like communism. 

In 1925 Dr. Sun died. Chiang 
Kai-shek took up the fight and de- 
feated the warlords. He set up a 
republic, with its capital at Nanking. 

Chiang discovered the Communist 
plan to seize control of his National- 
ist government. In 1927, he drove 
all the Communists out of the Na- 
tionalist party. This was the begin- 
ning of China's civil war. 

The Communists, led by Mao Tse- 
tung, controlled a large area in south 
China. Chiang attacked them. The 
Communists fled. 

The Nationalists and Communists, 
fought each other, on and off, for 
years. They stopped in 1937, when 
Japan attacked China. Then they 
cooperated to defend their country 
against the invaders. In 1945, Japan 
was defeated by the Allies. By this 
time, the Communists had grown 
stronger. 

After World War II, the Commu- 
nists took control of Manchuria, 
China’s richest industrial region. It 
holds much mineral wealth, most of 
China’s power plants, and half the 
railroads. 

The Communists then set out to 
conquer the rest of China. They got 
help from the Russians. 

The Nationalists lost the support 
of many Chinese people. These Chi- 
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nese believed that the Nationalist 
government was not democratic 
enough. They accused the National- 
ist leaders of being dishonest and 
corrupt. The Communists swept 
across the mainland. Despite U. S. 
aid, the Nationalists kept losing the 
war. 

Many of the Chinese farmers 
swung over to the side of the Com- 
munists. They wanted more land of 
their own. They liked the Commu- 
nist plan of taking land away from 
landlords and giving it to farm work- 
ers. But these Chinese are now pay- 
ing a high price for land reforms. 
They have lost their freedom. 


COMMUNISTS WIN 

By 1949, with Russia’s help, the 
Communists had won all China ex- 
cept Formosa. On October 1, 1949, 
the Communists set up the “People’s 
Republic” of China. Its capital is at 
Peiping. Then they signed a 30-year 
treaty of friendship with Russia. 

When the Korean war broke out, 
Communist China sided with the 
North Koreans. The Chinese warned 
that if U. N. troops advanced too 
close to the Korea-Manchuria bor- 
der, they would enter the war. 

U. N. troops drove through North 
Korea toward Manchuria. Suddenly 
the Chinese armies swept down into 
North Korea and attacked the U. N.’s 
troops. Outnumbered by the Com- 
munists, the U. N. forces were driven 
back. 

Chinese troops in Korea are one 
reason why the Communists are not 
allowed to represent China in the 
U. N. The free nations say that they 
will not allow any sovernment to 
“shoot its way” into the U. N. 





WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


HEY call us “foreigners” in China, 

but we are not strangers to that 
country. We are Portuguese, and my 
family lived in China for three gen- 
erations. I am 12 years old. I have a 
brother Paul who is eight and a sister 
Olivia who is five. Until a few 
months ago, when we came to Japan, 
we were living under Communist 
rule in Shanghai. 

When the Communists came to 
Shanghai in 1949, thére was little 
violence. We woke up one morning, 
and they had arrived. I was told 
there was fighting in some parts of 
Shanghai, but there was none in the 
section of the city where we lived. 

Shanghai is the biggest city in 
China. Foreign traders started pour- 
ing into Shanghai more than a hun- 
dred years ago. They built huge 
buildings along the waterfront. They 
built their own settlements, called 
“concessions*,” all over the city. The 
French lived in one part of Shang- 
hai. The British lived in another, and 
so on. This made Shanghai different 
from other Chinese cities. 

Our house was in the French Con- 


cession. It was a three-story stone 
building. It had hot water, electrici- 
ty, and all the other modern con- 
veniences you would expect to find. 
Of course, most of Shanghai is Chi- 
nese. Most of the people are poor. 


AT OUR SCHOOL 


After the Communists came, I con- 
tinued to go to a Catholic school for 
girls. Usually, I got up at 7 a.m. | 
ate oatmeal, a slice of bread or toast, 
and a glass of milk for breakfast. At 
8 a.m., a pedicab came to take me to 
school. A pedicabis a carriage drawn 
by a man on a bicycle. School started 
at 8:30 and lasted until noon. I usu 
ally went home for a hot lunch. Aft- 
ernoon classes began at 1 p.m. and 
lasted until 3 p.m. 

I studied social science, geogra- 
phy, English, music, mathematics, 
and science. After school, I some- 
times played basketball with my 
friends at a school gymnasium. Din- 
ner was at 6:30, bedtime at 9. 

After the Communists came, Chi- 
nese students began dropping out of 
our school. I heard they had been 
told it was unnecessary for them to 
learn English and that it was better 
for them to attend their own Chinese 
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WE LIVED IN 
Shanghai 


schools. As the months passed, many 
of the teachers at my school began 
to leave China. 

After the Communists came, taxes 
were increased. Many foreign com- 
panies went out of business. 

The Communists set up loud- 
speakers on the street corners. They 
used these loudspeakers for broad- 
casting Communist propaganda. 
When the “accusation*” meetings 
began, these were carried over the 
loudspeakers. At an “accusation” 
meeting, a person who has offended 
the Communists is brought before 
the crowd and his “crimes” de- 
scribed. The crowd is asked to 
describe what punishment the man 
should be given. Often the crowd 
would say, “Kill him!” 

We used to see Russians frequent- 
ly in Shanghai—particularly after 
1950. Usually they were accompa- 
nied by Chinese guides. Sometimes 
they made huge purchases—bolts and 
bolts of linen or several fur coats. 
Some of the shops in Shanghai be- 
gan to offer Russian-style shirts with 
high collars and side-closings. U. S. 
canned goods +hecame scarce. U. S. 
movies were banned. 


Roberta, 12, is of Portuguese family. 


By Roberta DeSenna 
As told to BETTY ECHTERNACH 


When we decided to come to Ja- 
pan, we were afraid we might have 
difficulty obtaining permission to 
leave China. However, the Commu 
nists did not make trouble for us. A 
public announcement is made when 
you apply for an exit visa*, and 
people are allowed three days to 
make a complaint against your leav- 
ing. 

We left Shanghai in July, 1951. 
Our seat reservations were cancelled 
at the last minute to make room for 
some Russians who were traveling to 
Canton. But we were able to get 
other seats. 


| LIKED SHANGHAI 


We were lucky to get out of 
China. But in some ways I miss 
Shanghai. I used to enjoy walking 
through the Chinese sections of the 
city. There you see clothes hung on 
bamboo poles which stick out from 
second floor windows. Overhead, 
banners and signs hang in the streets. 

Chinese housewives buy from 
open markets which are set up at 
dawn every day. The shopkeepers 
set out their wares on low tables or 
mats in the streets. At night the 
street shops disappear. Everything 
is packed up and put away. 

I enjoyed the New Year's festival. 
The Chinese believe that a spirit of 
the hearth inhabits every home. On 
New Year's day, the spirit goes to 
heaven to.report on the behavior of 
members of the house. So at New 
Year's, the people offer their spirit a 
piece of sticky candy. This is to seal 
up his mouth so that he can’t make 
his report. 

We arrived in Japan on July 24 
I am attending school now at the 
International Sacred Heart Convent 
in Tokyo. My home address is No. 31 
Bluff Road, Yokohama, Japan. I want 
to be a nurse when I grow up. I hope 
to attend college in the United 
States 
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A SHORT STORY 
By T. O. BEACHCROFT 


(Continued from last week) 

S SOON as Harry was through 

the gate, he turned behind one 
of the barns where he was out of 
sight from the yard. He stood trem- 
bling and clenching his fists. He 
found there were tears on his face, 
and he forced himself not to cry. 
The blows hurt, yet they did not 
hurt very seriously. He would never 
have cried for that. But it had been 
done in front of another man. The 
other man had looked on, and he 
and his father had been laughing 
as Harry had almost run away. Harry 
clenched his fists; even now they 
were still talking about him. 

He began to walk and then run 
up the hillside towards the hut. 
When he reached it, he was ex- 
hausted. He flung himself on the 
mattress and punched it again and 
again and clenched his teeth. 

The day passed and nobody came 
from the farm. He began to feel 
better, and presently a new idea 
struck him, and with it a new hope. 
He prayed now that old Michael 
would not return today; that he 
would be able to spend another 
night alone in the hut; and that the 
eagle would come back next morning 
and attack the sheep again, and give 
him one more chance. 

Harry went out and scanned* the 
gray sky, and then knelt down on 
the grass and prayed for the eagle to 
come. Tassie, the gray and white 
sheepdog, looked at him question- 
ingly. Soon it was getting dark, and 
he walked about the hill and round- 
ed up the sheep. He counted the 
flock, and all was well. Then he 
looked round for a weapon. There 
was no gun in the hut, but he found 
a thick stave* tipped with metal, 
part of some broken tool that had 


*Means word is defined on page 14. 











been thrown aside. He poised the 
stave in his hand and swung it; it 
was just a good weight to hit with. 
He would have to go straight at the 
eagle without hesitation and break 
its skull. 

Harry spent a restless night. He 
slept and lay awake by turns, but 
sleeping or waking, he was tortured 
by the same images. He saw all the 
events of the day before. He saw 
how the eagle had first appeared 
above him; how it had attacked; 
how it had driven off Tassie and 
then him. He remembered his fear, 
and he planned again just how he 
could attack the eagle when it came 
back. 

All night long he saw these pic- 
tures and other scenes from his life. 
In every one of them he had made 
some mistake; he had made himself 
look ridiculous, and grown men had 
laughed at him. 

So the night passed. Early in the 
morning he heard Tassie barking. 

He jumped up, fully clothed, and 
ran outside the hut. There was the 
eagle, above him, and already drop- 
ping down towards the sheep. It 
floated, poised on huge wings. The 
flock stood nervously huddled. Sud- 
denly, as before, the attacker 
plunged towards them. 

They scattered, running in every 
direction. The eagle followed, and 
swooped on one weakly running 
lamb. At once it tried to rise again, 
but its heavy wingbeats took it 
along the earth. Near the ground it 
seemed cumbersome* and awkward. 
Tassie was after it like a flash; Harry 
seized his weapon, the stave tipped 
with iron, and followed. When Tas- 
sie caught up with the eagle it 
turned and faced him, standing over 
the lamb. 

Harry, as he ran, could see blood 


staining the white wool of the lamb’s 
body; the eagle’s wings were half 
spread out over it, and moving slow- 
ly. The huge bird was grayish-brown 
with a white head and tail. The beak 
was yellow, and the legs yellow and 
scaly. 

It lowered its head, and with a 
fierce movement threatened Tassie; 
then, as the dog approached, it be- 
gan to rock and stamp from foot to 
foot in a menacing dance; then it 
opened its beak and gave its fierce, 
yelping cry. Tassie hung back, his 
ears flattened against his head, snarl- 
ing, creeping by inches towards the 
eagle; he was frightened, but he 
was brave. Then he ran in to attack. 

The eagle left the lamb. With a 
lunging spring it aimed heavily at 
Tassie. It just cleared the ground 
and beat about Tassie with its wings, 
hovering over him. Tassie flattened 
out his body to the earth and turned 
his head upwards with snapping 
jaws. But the eagle was over him 
and on him, its talons plunged into 
his side, and % piercing scream rang 
out. The eagle struck deliberately at 
the .dog’s skull three times; the 
beak’s point hammered on his head, 
striking downwards and sideways. 
Tassie lay dead on the ground. When 
Harry took his eyes away from the 
blood, the eagle was standing on the 
lamb again. 

Harry-approached the eagle slow- 
ly, step by step. He gripped his stick 
firmly as he came. The eagle put its 
head down. It rocked on its feet. Be- 
hind the terrific beak, sharp as 
metal, was a shallow head, flat and 
broad as a snake’s, glaring with light 
yellow un-animal eyes. The head 
and neck made weaving movements 
towards him. 


Reprinted by permission from the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 





At a pace or two from the eagle 
Harry stood still. In a second he 
would make a rush. He could break 
the eagle’s skull, he told himself, 
with one good blow; then he could 
avenge* Tassie and stand up to his 
father. 

But he waited too long. The eagle 
tried to rise, and with its heavy 
sweeping beats was beginning to 
gain speed along the ground. Harry 
ran, stumbling over the uneven 
ground, trying to strike at the eagle 
as he went. But as soon as the eagle 
was in the air it was no longer heavy 
and clumsy. There was a sudden rush 
.of wings and buffeting about his head 
as the eagle turned to drive him off. 
For a second he saw the talons sharp 
as metal, backed by the metal 
strength of the legs, striking at his 
face. He put up his arm. At once it 
was seared with a red-hot pain, and 
he could see the blood rush out. 

He stepped back, and back again. 
The eagle, after this one fierce 
swoop at him, went round in a wide, 
low circle, and returned to the lamb. 


Harry saw that his coat sleeve was: 


in ribbons, and that blood was run- 
ning off the ends of his fingers and 
falling to the ground. 


H: attacked the eagle again, but 
already the bird with its heavy wing- 
beats had cleared the ground; this 
time it took the lamb with it. Harry 
saw that it meant to fly, as it had 
flown yesterday, to an edge; and 
then out into the free air over the 
chasm and over the valley far below. 

Harry gave chase, stumbling over 
the broken ground and between the 
boulders—striking at the eagle as he 
went, trying to beat it down before 
it could escape. The eagle was ham- 
pered by his attack; and suddenly 
it swooped onto a projection of 
rock and turned again to drive him 
off. Harry was now in a bad position. 
The eagle stood on a rock at the 
height of his own shoulders, with 
the lamb beside it. It struck at his 
chest with its talons, beating its 
wings as it did so. Harry felt clothes 
and flesh being torn; buffeting blows 
began about his head; but he kept 
close to the eagle and struck at it 
again. He did not want simply to 
frighten it away, but to kill it. The 
eagle fought at first simply to drive 
Harry off; then, as he continued to 
attack, it became ferocious. 

Harry saw his only chance was to 


keep close to the eagle and beat it 
down; but already it was at the 
height of his face. It struck at him 
from above, driving its steel claws 
at him, beating its wings about him. 
He was dazed by the buffeting which 
went on and on all round him; then 
with an agonizing stab he felt the 
claws seize and pierce his shoulder 
and neck. He struck upwards des- 
perately and blindly. As the eagle 
drove its beak at his head, his stick 
just turned the blow aside. The beak 
struck a glancing blow off the stick, 
and tore away his eyebrow. 

Harry had forgotten now, that he 
was proving anything to his father; 
he was fighting for his eyes. Three 
times he fended off the hammer 
stroke of the beak, and at these close 
quarters the blows of his club found 
their mark. He caught the eagle’s 
head each time, and the bird was 
half stunned. 

Harry, reeling and staggering, felt 
the. grip of the claws gradually 
loosen, and almost unbelievably the 
body of his enemy sagged, half flut- 
tering to the ground. With a sudden 
spurt of new strength, Harry at- 
tacked, and rained blows on the 
bird’s skull. The eagle struggled, and 
he followed, beating it down among 
the rocks. 

At last the eagle’s movements 
stopped. He saw its skull was broken, 
and that it lay dead. 

He stood for many minutes pant- 
ing and unmoving, filled with a tre- 
mendous excitement; then he sat on 
a boulder. His wounds began to ache 
and burn. The sky and the horizon 
spun round him, but he forced him- 
self to be firm and collected. After a 
while he stooped down and hoisted 
the eagle onto his shoulder. The 
wings dropped loosely down in front 
and behind. He set off towards the 
farm. 


lr WAS still the early part of the 
morning, but there was plenty of 
life in the farmyard as usual. Some 
cows were being driven out. One 
of the cart horses was standing har- 
nessed to a heavy wagon. Harry's 
father was talking to the carter and 
looking at the horse’s leg. 

When they saw Harry come to- 
wards them they waited, unmoving. 
They could hardly see at first who 
or what it was. Harry came up and 
dropped the bird at his father’s feet. 
His coat was gone. His shirt hung 
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in bloodstained rags about him; one 
arm was caked in blood; his right 
eyebrow hung in a loose flap, with 
the blood still oozing stickily down 
his cheek. 

Thorburn caught him by the arm 
as he reeled. 

He led the boy into the kitchen. 
There they sponged him with warm 
water. There was a deep long wound 
in his left forearm. His chest was 
criss-crossed with cuts. The flesh 
was torn away from his neck where 
the talons had sunk in. 

Presently the doctor came. Harry's 
wounds began to hurt like fire, but 
he was happier than he had ever 
been in his life. Everybody on the 
farm came in to see him and to see 
the eagle’s body. 

All day his father hung about him, 
looking into the kitchen every half 
hour. He said very little, but asked 
Harry several times how he felt. 
“Are you aw reet?” he kept saying. 
Once he took a cup of tea from his 
wife and carried it across the kitchen 
in order to give it to Harry with his 
own hands. 


Later in the day old Michael 
came back, and Harry told him the 
whole story. Michael turned the bird 
over. He said it was an erne, a white- 
tailed sea eagle from the coast. He 
measured the wing span, and it was 
seven and a half feet. Michael had 
seen two or three when he was a 
boy—always near the coast—but this 
one, he said, was easily the largest. 
Three days later Mr. Thorburn 
took Harry, still stiff and bandaged, 
down to the village inn. There he 
set him before a blazing fire all the 
evening, and in the presence of men 
from every cottage and farm Thor- 
burn praised his son. He made Harry 
tell the story of his fight to everyone. 
As he told it, Thorburn sat by 
him, hearing the story himself each 
time, making certain that Harry 
missed nothing about the struggle. 
Afterwards every man _ clapped 
Thorburn on the back and told him 
he ought to be proud of his son. 
Later, in the silent datkness, they 
walked back to the farm again. 
“Good night, Harry,” said his fa- 
ther at last, as he took him to his 
bedroom door. “Are you aw reet?” 
His father held the lamp up and 
looked into Harry's face. 
“Aye,” said Harry, as he turned in- 
to his bedroom door, “I’m aw reet.” 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ENTER 


1953 SCHOLASTIC 


WRITING 


Do you like to write? Do you like to 
make up stories, create poems, or write 
essays? If you do, enter the best of 
your work in the 1953 Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards. 

Contributions published in the “Junior 
Writers” column of Junior Scholastic 
will be eligible as well for national 
judging in the Scholastic Writing 
Awards, and publication in the May 20 
Student Achievement issue of Junior 
Scholastic. 


Who May Enter? 


All students in grades 7, 8 or 9 en- 
rolled in any public, private, or pa 
rochial school in the U. S. or its pos- 
sessions are eligible. 


National Awards 


Ten first awards of $25 Savings 
Bonds, plus a certificate of merit, will 
be given in each classification. Honor- 
able mention certificates in each classi- 
fication. 


Judging 


Juries of outstanding authors and 
educators will select the winners. Prin- 
cipals of winners will be notified in May 
shortly before the announcements ap- 
pear in the Student Achievement issue 
of Junior Scholastic. 


AWARDS 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


1. ESSAY. You may write on any 
subject —a personal experience, an 
event, a world or national problem. 
Your essay may be in the form of a 
letter. Content may be serious or hu- 
morous. Length: 500 words maximum. 
National Awards: Ten first awards, $25 
Savings Bonds. At least 10 Honorable 
Mentions. 

2. POETRY. May be rhymed or un- 
thymed. You may submit single poems 
or group of poems, but they must total 
not less than 12 or more than 75 lines. 
National Awards: Ten first awards, $25 
Savings Bonds, At least 10 Honorable 
Mentions. 

3. SHORT STORY. You may write 
about real or imaginary people and 
places. Write about the kinds of people 
and places you know in real life. Sug- 
gested length: between 1,000 and 3,000 
words. National Awards: Ten first 
awards, $25 Savings Bonds. At least 10 
Honorable Mentions. 


RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Any eligible student may enter 
any and all classifications. 

2. Do not enter any manuscript for 
the Awards if it has been entered in 
any other national competition. 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS ENTRY BLANK Junior Division 


Student 


Home Address 
City 
School 


Principal 


(Please print or type) 


Student's age on March 1, 1953 


(Must be printed or t¥ped) 


Teacher 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRY (Poetry, Short Story, etc.) 


I hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone submitting 
material is liable to prosecution under the law.) 


Mail te: SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, c/o Junior Scholastic 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


State 


State 


(Indicate Miss, Mrs , Mr.) 
Grade 


8. Although students may enter in- 
dependently, it is recommended that 
work be included in the group sent by 
a teacher after preliminary elimination 
in the school. 

4. Entries must be the work of in- 
dividual students; joint authorship is 
not eligible. 

5. Each manuscript must contain a 
front sheet on which is copied the en- 
try blank on this page. Be sure to fill 
out ALL the blanks requesting informa- 
tion. Staple identification sheet securely 
to the entry. 

6. Note the statement required as 
part of the entry blank that the work is 
ORIGINAL—signed by the student and 
teacher. Anyone who enters plagiarized 
(copied) material is liable to prosecu- 
tion under the law. Final papers will be 
re-checked for originality before awards 
are made. 

7. Manuscripts should be typed or 
written legibly in ink, on one side of 
paper, size 8% x 11 inches. Typed man- 
uscripts preferred, but handwritten en- 
tries will not influence judges’ decisions. 

8. Send entries at any time during 
the school year up to the closing date, 
March 1, 1953. Mail to Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards, c/o Junior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

9. Mail all manuscripts FLAT (not 
folded or rolled), first class postage. 

10. The decisions of the judges in all! 
classifications are final. 

11. All manuscripts receiving nation- 
al awards become the propertv of Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and no other use of 
them may be made without written per- 
mission. 

12. No manuscripts will be returned. 

13. All students living in the follow- 
ing areas must submit entries before 
the regional closing date to the newspa- 
per sponsoring Scholastic Writing 
Awards program: Connecticut — Hart- 
ford Courant; southeastern Michigan— 
Detroit News; Capital district—Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star. Regional 
winners from these programs will be 
included in the final national judging. 


All the leaves have fallen down 
Leaving the trees all bare. 
We have to dress in warmer clothes 
For a chill is in the air. 
All the fields are empty— 
The crops are taken in. 
Everything is ready; 
Winter will soon begin. 
Diana Zoatkin, Grade 6 


PS. 102, New York, N. ¥. 
Teacher, Mrs. Freda Martin 








TV, Lamps and Weather 
are in the G-E News... 


Grou can put your confidence in 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


iv wasn’t too long ago that people were 
quite content to peer at eight-inch TV 
screens. But as larger picture tubes were 
developed, viewers could stop squinting 
at tiny screens and relax as they watched 
TV programs coming in large and clear. 
Recently General Electric engineers un- 
veiled the biggest tube they've made so 
far—a 27-incher with an aluminized ‘back- 
ing for added brightness. Production is 
under way at the Company’s Electronics 
Park plant in Syracuse, N. Y 
o te ce Oe 


O* top of the Empire State Building, 
the tallest building in the world, is a 
television antenna tower, and’on top of 
the tower is a beacon light for airplane 
pilots. When a lamp bulb in the beacon 
has to be replaced it’s a real expedition 
for the steeple jacks who do it. They have 
to climb through a maze of antennas, 
cables, and tower webbing to that dizzying 
spot more than a quarter of a mile above 
the street. The whole operation runs the 
replacement cost up to around $150. 

Until comparatively recently the lamps 
had to be replaced after every hard rain- 
storm—the water would break the hot 
glass. But now the beacon has a new kind 
of lamp that General Electric developed 
tors * for the purpose. It’s made of 
heat-resisting glass that won’t break when 
the rain hits it. Pilots flying over Man- 
hattan have a more reliable guiding light, 
maintenance costs have plunged, and the 
lamp-replacers are saved a lot of leg work 
and nerve strain. 


MAN has learned quite a few things 
about the weather and the possibility 
of controlling it since the day in 1946 
when a General Electric scientist dropped 
dry ice into a cloud and produced the first 
man-made snow, Weather experts know 
how, under certain conditions, to make it 
rain, and there is evidence that their 
operations can set up patterns and se- 
uences of rainfall across the continent. 
And they’re not through yet. A new proj- 
ect is a one-year otudy of long-distance 
weather movements and cloud physics 
which G-E weather men will carry out for 
the Office of Naval Research. 
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a * 
Winning 


RIENDS, Romans, countrymen, lend 

me your fountain pens. I need your 
help. It all started several weeks ago 
with a letter from George Maranjian, 
sports editor of The Hopewell News, 
Hopewell, Va. 

George wrote: “Hopewell High 
School's football team has set a state 
record by winning 35 straight games. 
I'm certain Hopewell is approaching a 
national eeonlt and that’s the reason 
I'm writing to you. Do you know what 
the record is?” : 

Sounds easy to answer, doesn’t it? 
Just open a high school football record 
book and there it is. The only trouble is 
~there’s no such book. Nobody keeps 
track of high school football records. 

So George's question was a toughie. 
It sent me reeling to the files, where 
I began digging through old newspaper 
clippings and books. I finally hit pay- 
dirt in some of my old columns. I found 
four great winning streaks, as follows: 








Streaks 


57 in a row, Tallassee (Ala.) H. S. 
(1941-1947). 

51 in a row, Washington H. S., Mas- 
sillon, Ohio (1937-42), 

48 in a row, Concord (Mass.) H. S. 
(1945-50). 

46 in a row, Wausau (Wis.) H. S. 
(?-1951). 

I should add that at least one of 
these teams (Washington) played a tie 
game during the streak. I don’t know 
whether any of the other streaks were 
marred by ties. 

I also came across a 78-game streak, 
compiled by a high school in Bedford 
County, Tenn. But I couldn't get any- 
body to confirm that record. So I’m not 
including it here. 

Which brings us back to the present. 
In writing to George Maranjian, I said 
that while Hopewell’s 35-game streak 
wasn't an all-time record, it probably 
was the biggest still going. I sealed the 
envelope and dropped it into the chute. 





TRILAOI ITN a 


Do you take your lunch to school? 
Remember this important rule: 

Add one food that’s raw—for lunch— 
To give yourself that added punch! 





Why dine on dry sandwiches when you can add flavor fillips 
with tomatoes, carrot sticks, or celery? Wrap them separately 


in Wax paper 


Good to eat and good for your health 


too! 


Upon returning to my desk, I was 
handed a telegram. 

It read: “Sikeston (Mo.) High 
School's football team won its 42nd 
straight game last Friday night. Is this 
a national record?” Yipe! 

Anyway, it proves one thing: There 
must be a lot of winning streaks I know 
nothing about. And that’s where you 
come in. If you know of any football 
record—past or present—that can top 
these, how about dropping me a card? 
Between 3,000,000 of you and one of 
me, we ought to dig up every record 
worth knowing about. 

(Late flashes; Austin (Minn.) H. S. 
had a 36-game streak broken on Oct. 
10, and Weymouth (Mass.) H. S. had 
a 3l-game streak snapped in its 1952 
opening game. Memorial H. S. of West 
New York, N. J., had a 30-game streak 
going on Oct. 25.) 


bRonny Erickson, of Ritenour H. S., 
Overland, Mo., thinks I made an error 
in my October 15 column when I stated 
that Joe Black chalked up the lowest 
earned-run average in the big leagues. 
He claims that Allie Reynolds had the 
lowest average, an amazing 2.07. 

It happens that both of us are right. 
Joe Black did have a lower e.r. average 
than Reynolds, but it couldn't be count- 
ed because he didn’t pitch enough in- 
nings (154) to be included in the of- 
ficial listings. 

Just in case you're interested, the 
five top pitchers in each league on the 
basis of earned runs allowed were: 
American—Reynolds, Garcia, Lemon, 
Shantz, and Dobson; National—Wil- 
helm, Hacker, Roberts, Drews, Rush. 


bNote to the senior class of Leon High 
School, Tallahassee, Fla.: You've got 
me oyer a barrel, men. When I wrote 
that article (October 8) bemoaning the 
dullness of modern world series play, 
I thought I was on pretty safe ground. 
I didn't dream that the 1952 series 
would tugn out to be one of the great- 
est in history. 

You can also razz me for picking 
Doby over Mantle on the all-star team 
(remember, though, that Doby led the 
league in homers and was only one be- 
hind the leader in runs batted in), but 
don’t make me laugh by comparing 
Bob Kuzava with Pete Alexander. That's 
like comparing a kiddy car with a B-29. 


bScoop! Looks as though the U. S. 
might win the Davis Cup this year after 
all. I've just learned that both aces of 
the Australian tennis team, Frank Sedg- 
man and Ken McGregor, have turned 
pro. My spy tells me that they'll make 
their pro debut against Jack Kramer 
and Pancho Gonzales in Los Angeles 
sometime in December. (I got this tip 
on October 13.) 

—Hermay L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





urry! Contest Closes Nov. 17! 


WIN MONEY AND TYPEWRITER FOR XMAS! 


206 chances to win in $4525 
Royal Portable Prize Contest! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on a subject you have lots of ideas about, 


“What | think about my home town” 





CREEPERS! | COULD WRITE 
) ABOUT THE FOOTBALL TEAM 
THE NEW TELEVISION STATION 
HERE, OR THE ORIVERS TRAINING COURSE! 


THE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS 
TREE, OR THE DANCES WE HAVE 
OR MY FAVORITE TEACHER 
ARE SUBJECTS / COULD CHOOSE. 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject “What 
I Think About My Home Town” is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject “What 
I Think About My Home Town” is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters or cash) your letter must be signed by a 
local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN— Have you a favorite local 
charity? Here’s a real chance to tell about it in your letter! Have you 
a camera club? Do you go on camping trips? Here are swell subjects! 


Have you a local industry especially interesting to you? Here’s another 
fine subject! Is there some leading citizen who's done good in your 
town? Let’s hear about him! Do you think your high school’s just 
about the best in the world? Get going on that! What does your town 
do for servicemen? Does a group send CARE packages overseas? 
Here are two splendid subjects. 


Oh, there are millions of subjects to write about! Think of the 
good things about America, our freedom of speech, our equal justice 
under law, our elections, and then apply these ideas to what's happen- 
ing in your home town. 





FIRST PRIZE $100 CAS 


(Junior Div.) 


and ROYAL 





5 MORE $200 CASH PRIZES AND 
ROYAL PORTABLE PRIZES! 
200 OTHER VALUABLE CASH PRIZES! 


Hey, fellas and gals in both Senior and Junior Highs! Just 
take a look at these generous prizes in the Royal Portable 
Typewriter Prize Contest! 


103 Chances to Win in SENIOR High Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


lst Prize . $200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
mae Prime... 0 + o.» $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize . $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes . $ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 


**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


103 Chances to Win in JUNIOR High Division 


(7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
. $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize . ‘ . $ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes . . $ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dezier. 


**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer, 


1st Prize 
2nd Prize . 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When fin- 
ished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of a 
wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter, or double 
the cash by having a local Royal Portable dealer sign your 
entry. Mail to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazine, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Put yourself in line to win 
a Royal Portable Gold Type- 
writer, the easiest - writiig 
portable ever built! Or double 
the cash prize! Be sure to 
have your entry signed by a 
Royal Portable dealer! 


COMPLETE RULES AT YOUR ROYAL PORTABLE DEALER OR IN OCT. 14 ISSUE SCHOLASTIC 
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» Fishing, Hunting & Cam 


LOOKIT! 5S hooks like these 


| for ONLY $100 


A terrific BARGAIN offer just in time for Xmas! 


. «. and a sure answer to your gift problems! What better gift than books 
to bring hours of reading pleasure! A present that’s tops—from you—with 
love—to Mom and Dad, Brother and Sister, your favorite pal . . . and, 
oh yes! fo that extra-special someone in your life! 








Sl eee wens ee 
ey Marthe Logan's Meat Cook Book 
Handy guide to more _— rs. 7} astiest, =e -soving recipes by experts. 
. Men, Women ond , Thurber —— in My Crown, Brown 


240 poges of drawings > ons cortoonis!. 


3. Ruggles of Red Gap, 


: 


Re A TS a ORY et 


Wilsen 
Engush valet’s hilarious clash with U. S$. 
customs. 
Great American $, s Humor, Davis 
Chuckles from dozzling world of sports. 
Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, Doyle 
Thrilling exploits of the famous sleuth. 


PAPO POMS ODO re 


BAR, ee Om 


1. Modes Railroading 


12. 
13. 
4. 
15. 


1. qvide to building your own railroad. 
- Sewyer, Mark Twein 
Humerous odventures of an American boy. 
Silver, Thomes C. Hinkle 
Handsome, white horse leads wild chose. 
Your Own Book of Funny Stories 
Jokes, cartoons by top funny-ment 
Your Own Book of Compcroft, 
Hammett 
Practical guide to successful camping. 


\.. PE ee ne ee 


. Mystery of the Empty Room, Seeman 


- Peggy Covers the N 
- Star-Spengied Summer, Lambert 
. Sve Barton, Student Nurse, Boylston 


. Midnight, Montgomery 


Cute cub choses newsbrecks, headlines 
Poor-little-rich girl finds fun, romonce. 
Loveble red-heod in a big hospital. 


This wild horse fears not man, nor beast. 














Gun-toting porson of Arkansas. 


8. Our Hearts Were Young end Gay, 


Skinner & Kimbrough 
Twe charming U. S. girls invade Europe. 


. gw Honeymoon 


. Crey 
The bride = her four children. 


. Consumer's Guide to Better Buying 


Key to best yolues for your money. 


OO OOPRUTRD. O Hare RO NIA 


. The Kid Comes Back, Tunis 


Exciting yarn about Dodger's slugger. 


+ The Brave Bulls, Tom 


lea 
Thrilling moments with great bullfighter. 


. My Favorite Sport Stories, Stern 


150 trve stories by fomed announcer. 


. Western Round-Up, ed. by Hane 


Action stories of gun-shooting Wes. 


. Baseball for Everyone, DiMaggio 


Big league onecdotes, gome-wise tips. 


RO RE ET IO OB ON Oh ee mee 


26. ‘tellywood Without 
27. 
fe. 
29. 


30. 


keup, Martin 
true stories of your favorite sors 


3rd Pocket Book of Crossword Purzies 
New brain teasers for word-mystery fans. 
Belvedere, Davenport 

When writer baby-sits with three children. 
A Treasury of Folk Séngs 

Words, music to 100 songs all like to sing! 
The Little Princesses, Cre 


Sorry, but because of the low price of this offer, 
these books cannot be counted toward regular 
TAB Club dividends. 


POSS WS ONOS OHS BO®2FIES4 


TAB CLUS HOLIDAY OFFER 
Order books you wont by writing quantity 
pposite book ber. Add q in each 
column ond place total on line opposite total 
number of books. Give coupon together with 
your remittonce to your TAB Club secretary. 
1# you do NOT hove o TAB Club in your 
class, mail this coupon with remittance to 
TAB headqvarters, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Be sure to print your full name and address 
before mailing coupon. Sorry, books cannot 
be shipped unless your check or money order 

panies this 


eiel, 








No shipping chorges—we pay the postage! 
This offer good for limited time only! No 
orders accepted ‘ofter Jan. 1, 1953. 





Quan. 


Book | Tele |e | Tite 
No.| No. | tity No. | tity 


Total No. of Books__Total Amount___ 


word 
Two girls solve puzzle of the post. 4 intimate story of Britoin’s Royal family. 
DS Wd ET ROTTS er nge ss SN ee ed i eS 


rer on" gan book | 
yr Curt pe 


pa dt BIT A Artie ae pat neces erblne 
31. Wind, Send and Stars, $1. Exupery 
Adventure in mopping airlines routes 
32. How te Win Friends and inflvence 
People, Dale Carnegie 
Expert's advice on how to be popviar. 
33. Pivet Mon, Friendlich 
Fost bosketbal! on a college court 
4. The 2nd Believe tt or Not, Ripley 
ing focts st than fiction. 
35. Men Agoinst the Sea, Nordhoff & Hell 
@ of the most stirring epics of the seo. 

















ee Be ek ee ing, 
. Boy Dotes Girl, Gay Head 
(new edition) 
Whot every teen-ager should know! 
. New American Webster we if 
handy -si 





Authoritative, illustrated, 
. Farmer Takes a Wife, Gould 
Loughable adventures of Maine farm bride. 
. Pocket Book of Ghost Stories 
13 great hounting horror stories. 
. The Pocket Book of Verse 
Choice collection of inspired poems. 


Zone________ State 





TSX112 

TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT 
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To receive books in time for Christmas giving 
mail your order not later than November 25th! 





quiz-word PUZZLE 
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This stocky bird is 
known as the “up- 
side-down bird” be- 
cause it climbs down 
trees headfirst. it has 
@ white breast and 
blue-gray back. 

The bird’s name is 
in this puzzle, which 
has 39 words. Score 
two points for each 
you get right. Perfect 
score, 78. 


. You make this sound when you're 
annoyed or disgusted. 

. Part of a hat. 

. Gives careful attention to. 

. A flat-topped rocky hill with steep, 
sloping sides. 

. ——-— de Janeiro is a city in Brazil. 

9. Another way to spell czar. 

. Small hotel. 

. An explosive (abbrev. ). 

. You paddle in this. 

. Below, beneath. 

. Likely. 

2. A lion lives in this. 

. Mystery bird makes these laughing 
sounds. 

. Girl's name, as in — — — Lupino. 

. Your mother’s sister is your — — — —. 

. Took part in a play. 

. An agreement between nations (rhymes 
with fact). 

. A cheer. 


. The mystery bird is also red or brown 
(rhymes with tested). 


3. His Majesty's Ship (abbrev.). 
. Good, better, 
. Personal pronoun. 

. The ———-— Lisa is a famous painting. 


Rhode Island (abbrev.). 
. Incorporated_(abbrev.). 
. Indefinite article. 
. Right tackle (abbrev.). 
. Mystery bird pictured here. 
. Upon, onto. 
. If you're an editor you do this. 
. Scarlet. 
. A sound of delight. 
. Short for Father. 
3. North America (abbrev.). 
5. The hard fat of cattle or sheep. ( Birds 
like to eat this.) 
. North Dakota (abbrev.). 


19 
29. Fourth month (abbrev.). 
30. Initials of Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 





Answers to last week's Quiz-werd Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Kent; 4-Minn.; 5-pulse; 6-ball; 
7-two; 9-Edam; 12-oat; 13-end; 14-shore; 
l7-verse; 20-one; 22-pro; 24-fort; 26-ran; 
27-city; 29-blame; 3l-aims; 32-ape. 

DOWN: 1-killdeer; 2-ens; 3-N.N.E.; 4-mule; 
5-pa; 6-both; 7-to; 8-was; 10-an; 11-M.D.; 
15-overcame; l6-re; 18-spry; 19-era; 20-of; 
2l-no; 23-on; 25-Tim's; 28-Te.; 29-baa; 30-lip 








oT cle-facts 


THE STORY IN YOUR TELEPHONE BOOK 


Useful book. Remember when you 
were small and sometimes sat on the 
telephone book to reach the dining room 
table? Now you use the directory to 
look up your pals’ numbers. Or, you 
look in the Yellow Pages for a bicycle 
repairman, or a sporting goods store— 
or maybe Dad needs a plumber in a 
hurry! So ‘t’s one of the most useful 
books you have in the house. 


Sharpshooter. A “hot” basketball 
team sometimes sinks half its shots. 
But a coach is satisfied if 1 out of 3 
tries is accurate. So your telephone 
book is a real champ when it comes 
to accuracy. Out of every 10,000 list- 
ings in it, only a few—less than 10— 
are not completely perfect. A basket- 
ball team that accurate might score 
200 points in a game! 


Hot off the press. Ever wonder 
how“Information”can give you some- 
body’s new or changed telephone 
number so fast? It’s because some- 
one worked through the night. In big 
cities, with hundreds of changes daily, 
a list of the new and changed num- 
bers is printed every night. At dawn, 
messengers rush these lists to the “In- 
formation” operators. Chances are, 
if you move today, “Information” will 
have your new number first thing to- 
morrow morning. 


Accuracy and speed produce results whether in a basketball game or a tele- 
phone directory. Your telephone company tries hard to give you both. 
That’s one of the reasons your telephone service is the best in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





An ALONG LINE 


Be a Champion Giver, Pop 
it will help your kids a lot! 


THE POPULAR NEW 


Linen Flue 


UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


: The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made. . . with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 


board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it, Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE, New York 16, N.Y. 











WORDS TO THE WISE 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


How would you like to sit down 
to a big meal that featured African 
cock stuffed with kastanons, batatas, 
askoot-asquash, and oignons—with 
side dishes of gibelets with grané 
and selinon? And how about topping 
off this meal with pye, persimmons, 
and gahwah? - 

It's not so strange as it sounds. 
The chances are that very soon you 
may sit down to this meal—and 
like it. 

The odd-sounding menu we've de- 


| seribed is a Thanksgiving dinner. 
| How so? 


African cock = turkey. More than 
one story is used to explain the word 
turkey. No one is sure which one is 
right. Here is “the African cock” 
story: 

African cock was a game bird that 
used to be imported from Africa to 
Europe. To get to Europe from Afri- 
ca, the cock had to pass through 
Turkey. So the Europeans called it a 
“Turkey cock.” 

When the Pilgrims found an Amer- 
ican game bird that was good to eat, 
they thought it was the same bird 
they had known as a “Turkey cock.” 
That's why this bird is now known 
as a turkey. 

A second story says that when the 
Europeans first began eating the 


cocks, the Jews were among the 
greatest traders along the shores of 
the Mediterranean. They called the 
new arrival tukki, which means “pea- 
cock.” After a while, tukki became 
turkey. 

Which story sounds better to you? 
Since no one is sure, you can take 
your choice. 

Askoot-asquash = squash. Askoot- 
asquash was the name that Massa- 
chusetts Indians gave to the vege- 
table we know as squash. Askoot- 
asquash meant, in Indian, “eaten 
green.” The early English settlers in 
Massachusetts picked up the last 
syllable of this long Indian name to 
get the word squash. 

Batatas = potatoes. The potato 
was not eaten in Europe until the 
sixteenth century. Spanish explorers 
introduced it to Europeans, bringing 
it back with them from their travels. 
The West Indian name by which the 
vegetable was known was batata. 
From that word comes our English 
potato. 

Next week, we'll do some more ex- 
ploring of the words which appear 
in the menu of a Thanksgiving din- 
ner. 





STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred*® in this issue ore defined here. 


accusation (ACK-yew-ZAY-shuhn). 
Noun. A charge against something or 
someone. The act of blaming. 

antimony (AN-tih-moh-nih). Noun. 
A hard, brittle substance that looks 
like metal, but is really a kind of 
crystal. Antimony is often mixed with 
other metals to make them harder. 

avenge (uh-VEHNJ). Verb. To take 
revenge. 

concession (kon-SEHSH-uhn). Noun. 
Anything that is granted, yielded, or 
admitted. A special meaning is the 
granting by a government of the rights 
to certain land or property. 

cumbersome (KUHM-ber-suhm). Ad- 


jective. Clumsy, awkward. 


millet (MIHL-eht). Noun. A cereal- 
grass with tiny seeds. 

scan. Verb. To look closely. 

sickle (rhymes with pickle). Noun. A 
tool used by farmers for cutting hay, 
wheat, etc. A sickle is a curved, sharp 
metal blade with a handle attached. 

stave. Noun. A narrow strip (often 
metal) that is used to strengthen a 
barrel, pail, cabinet, etc. 

tungsten (TUHNG-stehn). Noun. A 
metal that has a higher melting point 
than any other metal. It is used in elec- 
tric-light bulbs, and mixed with steel. 

visa (VEE-zuh). Noun. A _ written 
permission, granted by a government, 
that allows a traveler to pass from one 
place to another. 

warlord. Noun. A person of rank and 
power who has a body of soldiers under 
his command. 





Be sure to include a 3-cent stamp 
if you wish your photo returned. Also 
include your name, school, and school 
address. 

Entries for the Shutterbugs column 
must be photos taken by you. They can- 
not be photos taken by other persons 
and given to you. 


EDUCATED PUP. By Joe Cameron of 
Kramer Junior H.S., Washington, D. C. 





NEW MOVIES 


Wii Tops, don't miss. 
Mi Fair. 


i 'Good. 
Save your money. 


“THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN 
(Warner). In this one the Army sends 
Randolph Scott out to California where 
pro-slavery men are trying to cut the 
state in two. Scott’s job is to find out 
who is behind the plot and put an end 
to it. He isn’t very successful as a spy, 
however. The enemy discovers his 
identity long before he finds out theirs. 
This makes for a good deal of action, 
but most of it is highly unlikely. Among 
the combatants you'll recognize Patrice 
Wymore, Philip Carey, and Lina 
Romay. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “The Big Sky. hve vr 
Ivory Hunter. “Ivanhoe. “The 
Story of Will Rogers. “Under the Red 
Sea. The Hour of 13. “One Minute to 
Zero. “The Man Behind the Gun. 

Comedy: “Son of Paleface. wv 
Monkey Business. “Lost in Alaska. 

Musical: “The Merry Widow. 
“Because You're Mine. 














Sue’s mom advised, 

“Don't fret and pout... 
A hearty breakfast 

And you'll stand out!” 


Lifeless, lonesome, that was Sue 
Bored... ignored... Nothing to do! 








Now, smiling, beguiling, 
Vivacious, too 

The gang calls her 
Sensational Sue! 


Changed her habits... 
Began to eat wholesome 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 


BISCO supp eey 
aga RED 
ra Falls Produne 








fom BAKED 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Moke Mine Breakfast’—a clever 6-page 
brochure, gayly illustrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time 


BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


and money 9 t, sugg 
Biscuit Company, Niagora Falls, 





for family and party breakfast. Teachers—write to National 
New York, Dept. J-1152, specifying number of copies desired. 
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Citizenship Quiz 


1. RADIO NEWS REPORTER 


Imagine that you are a radio an- 
nouncer giving a quick summary of the 
news. Underline the correct answer in 
each set of parentheses. Score 5 points 
for each. Total, 25. 


Egypt and Britain soon may settle 
their long quarrel over (the Sudan, oil, 
the Mau Mau). Tours at United Na- 
tions Headquarters are being run by 
(New York policemen, U. S. delegates, 
girl guides). During an operation doc- 
tors kept a man alive for 50 minutes 
with (a heart machine, an atomic pill, 
a magician’s wand). U. S. farmers need 
more (squirrels, crows, bees) to pollinate 
their orchards and fields. The Orange- 
Juice-on-a-Stick is rich in (starch, 
iodine, Vitamin C). 


My score___. 


2. FEATHER NEST 


Match the feathers with the correct 
descriptions. Score 4 points for each. 
Total, 16 


. wing feathers 
tail feathers 
3. down feathers 
_4. contour feathers 
' shaft runs a little to the side of cen- 
ter on these feathers 
. Shed water like a raincoat 
. serve as rudder and guide for a bird 
in flight 
short and fluffy, these hold air close 
to bird’s body ¢ 


My score. 


3. HARRY WINS OUT 


Put T in front of the following true 
sentences, F in front of the false ones. 
Sentences are based on the story “Eagle 
from the Sea.” Score 4 points for each. 
Total, 24. 


_l. Harry returned to old Michael's 
hut in good humor. 

_2. Harry decided to attack the 
eagle when it returned. 

_3. The eagle struck first and killed 
Tassie. 

_4. But it feared Harry and did not 
attack him. 


5. Harry killed the eagle after a . 


bitter fight. 
__6. Mr. Thorburn praised Harry 
and was very proud of him. 


My score 


NOVEMBER 12, 1952 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
—Better 


4. CHINA THE GIANT 


A. Match each name in the upper 
column with its correct description in 
the lower column. Score 5 points for 
each. Total, 15. 


__1. Mao Tse-tung 

—2. Chiang Kai-shek 

__.3. Sun Yat-sen 

a. China’s “George Washington” 
b. Communist dictator of China 
c. leader of Chinese Nationalists 


My score 


B. Check the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score 4 
points for each. Total, 20. 


1. Giant China is second in size only 
to 
a. Canada. 
b. the Soviet Union. 
c. the U. S. 

2. Three quarters of 
people earn their living as 
a. miners. 

b. farmers. 
c. fishermen. 
3. The Chinese 
driven from the 
a. Formosa. 

b. Japan. 

c. Borneo. 


the Chinese 


Nationalists 
mainland to 


were 


4. This cartoon shows that Russian 
and Chinese leaders 
a. are plotting trouble in south- 
east Asia. 
b. plan to take a winter vacation 
in the south. 
run a travel bureau together. 
5. Seuthonst Asia is known as the 
a. crossroads of the Pacific. 
b. roof of the world. 
c. rice bowl. 


My score____ Total score 


os 
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On the Alert 

Nancy: “Is your dog a good watch- 
dog?” 

Dick: “Ill say he is. If I hear a sus- 

picious noise at night all I have to do 

is wake him up and he begins to bark.” 


Margaret Hutcheson, Central Valley Jr. H. &., 
wrtunity, Wash 


Ear-Ring 


All through the football game an ex- 
cited fan had been cheering his home 
team to victory. Suddenly he became 
silent, turned to his companion and 
whispered, “I've lost my voice.” 

“Don’t worry,” was the reply. “You'll 


find it in my left ear.” 
Beverly Chaffee, 15527 14th N.E., Seattle, Wash 


Jinxed 


Assistant Weatherman: “What shall 
I put down for today’s forecast?” 

Chief Weatherman: “Rain.” 

Assistant Weatherman: “How do you 
know? You didn’t even look at the in- 
struments.” 

Chief Weatherman: “Easy. I lost my 
umbrella; I'm planning to play golf to- 
day; and my wife is giving a lawn 
party.” 

Patricia Parsons, Palm Beach ‘(Fia.) Public School 


Too Crowded 


Singer: “Did you notice how my 
voice filled the hall tonight?” 
Friend: “Yes, 1 saw several people 
leaving to make room for it.” 
Sarah Ann Keith, 421 King St., Georgetown, 8. C. 


Faulty Vision 

A truck driver stopped suddenly on 
the highway and the car behind him 
crashed into the truck. “Why didn’t you 
hold out your hand?” asked the driver 
of the car. 

“Well,” replied the truck driver, “if 
you couldn't see the truck, how could 


you possibly see my hand?” 
Joan Spielberg, P. 8. 106, Bronx, N. ¥. 


Reversible 


Mrs. Smith: “My son is only five but 
he can already spell his name.” 

Mrs. Brown: “My son is five, too, and 
he can spell his name both forwards 
and backwards.” 

Mrs. Smith: “That's 
What's his name?” 

Mrs. Brown: “Otto.” 


Alvin Schneider, Hamilton School, St. Louis, Me. 


Joke of the Week 


Pat: “I have a pet pig. His name is 
Ball Point.” 
Fred: “Is that his given name?” 


Pat: “No, it’s just his pen name.” - 
Judy Albritten, Brazelton Jr. H. 8., Paducah, Ky. 


remarkable. 





sg aw N= P= PGES 


About 10,000 Americans, including 
many girls and boys, have a hobby of 
reporting on the weather. They send 
daily reports to their state’s U. S. 
Weather Bureau chief. He sends reports 
to headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

The state reports give Bureau head- 
quarters a complete picture of the na- 
t'on’s weather. It makes charts, graphs, 
.nd maps to predict weather over a 
wide area a month in advance. It issues 
flood, tornado, hurricane warnings, and 
other emergency bulletins. Weather re- 
ports help many people—farmers, fruit 
growers, sailors, aviators, fishermen, 
forest rangers. 

If you'd like to become an assistant 
observer for the U. S., write to your 
state’s Weather Bureau chief. You can 
get his name and address upon request 
from the U. S. Weather Bureau, M and 
24th Streets, Washington, D. C. Tell 
him you wish to volunteer as an ob- 
server for your area. Be sure to give him 
your name, age, and address. Also tell 
him how much time you can spare on 
the job. You may not be able to become 


an observer right away. You may have 
to wait for a vacancy. 

An assistant U, S. weather observer 
spends about 30 minutes a day keeping 
tabs on the weather in his area. Once 
or twice a day he records the tempera- 
ture, wind speeds and directian, cloud 
formations and height, air moisture and 
pressure, and so on. He also reports all 
storms, frost, fog. 

A weather observer uses a thermom- 
eter; barometer; bucket gauges for 
measuring rain and snowfall; wind 
vanes; balloons; and other equipment. 
Some of the equipment is supplied by 
the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

One good way to start this hobby is 
to visit your nearest weather bureau 
station. Ask the men to tell you about 
their work. Then if you decide you'd 
like to be a volunteer observer write to 
the weather chief of your state. State 
weather bureaus keep a list of volun- 
teer observers. As vacancies open up 
they appoint new observers. 

Weather men enjoy their work. As 
one weather man once wrote, they have 
only these two complaints: 

Many critics, no defenders, 

Weather men have two regrets— 

When they hit, no one remembers, 

When they miss, no one forgets. 





Right This Way 


David Eby, Alba (Mich.) School 


writes: 


Is it all right for a boy to ask a girl 
for a date while she’s with another girl? 


It would be better if the boy waited 
for a chance to speak to the girl alone. 
Asking one girl for a date when she’s 
with another girl would probably make 
the other girl feel “left out.” If you are 
unable to see the girl alone at school, 
telephone her in the evening to ask for 
a date. 


B. C., Aubury (Cal.) School, wants to 
know: 

Is it proper for a girl to call a boy on 
the telephone? 


——{j__ 30» ——— a 


U. S. Presidents on Foreign Stamps 
Washington, Lincoln, Adams, immortalized on spec 
tacuiar 3 colored San Marino commemoratives 7 
unique historic issue! Landing of Columbus! Angola 
“Bird Study’ course in brilliant colors! Dozens of 











other fascinating items in giant collection of 309 
All Different Stamps—ali for 25¢. With your request 
for approvals. OCEAN STAMP CO., Gex 64-58, 
Homecrest Sta. 29, Grooklyn, NW. Y. 
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If the girl has something important 
to say to the boy, it is quite all right to 
telephone him about it. Two good rea- 
sons for calling a boy would be to ask 
about a school assignment or to invite 
him to a party. 

Save friendly chats for when you see 
a boy in person. 


es, 


asks: 


Fredonia (Kans.) High School, 


When a boy waits to ask a gizl to 
dance, what should he say? 


The best thing to say is, “May I have 
this dance?” That is both polite and 
friendly. Don’t say, “Is this dance 
taken?” No girl likes to admit that no- 
body has asked her to dance yet, so she 
probably won't like being asked that 
question either. At the end of the 
dance the boy should thank the girl and 
tell her he enjoyed it. 
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NOV. 17 IS DEADLINE 
FOR MAILING ENTRIES 
IN BIG ROYAL CONTEST 


@ High school students! Have you 
made sure that your letter entry in 
the Royal Contest is ready for 
mailing by midnight, November 17? 
That is the deadline for your 
ehance to win a big cash prize and 
a Royal portable GOLD typewriter. 

The subject is: “What I think 
about my home town?” There are 
two divisions—one for Senior and 
one for Junior high school stu- 
dents. Seniors should write a let- 
ter of 500 words or less addressed to 
Royal Portable Contest, ¢/o Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Letters by 
Juniors should be 350 words or less. 

There are many interesting sub- 
jects. You can write about your 
leading citizen, or industry, or your 
school. Think of the good things 
about America—freedom, justice, 
elections, and then apply these 
ideas to what's happening in your 
home town. 

For full detail« see the Roval an- 
nouncement in the October 22 issue 
of thie magazine. And he sure to 
get your letter in the mail by mid- 
night. November 17. 











SEND FOR THIS 


— TRAIN BOOK 








48 Pages—100 Color Pictures 


Look ‘em over! Read all about ‘em. 
New American Flyer Trains with sen- 
sational Air Chime Whistle—the 
world’s only scale model trains that 
— on real 2-rail track — puff smoke— 
have piston-timed “choo-choo” 

panne. Best and most complete line 
of accessories. Sensational new Ani- 
mated Station and Coach with tiny 
passengers who board and leave train, 
walk around platform. This thrilling 

k cost over $175,000.00 to pro- 
duce—but you can get a copy for only 


Ww 10¢. Better hurry! 








Gupert Hat or Science, 
326 Erector Square, New Haven 6, Conn. 
Rush Giant Train Book. I enclose 10¢. 








State 
‘This offer good only in U. 8. A. 

















WHY DO WE SAY... 


“don't buy a pig in a poke" 




















The Irish word for bag is “poc.” It 

was once customary to bring small 

pigs to market tied up in bags, and 

enybody who bought a pig while it You'll never get stuck with a “pig in a poke” when 

was 1 in the bag was purchasing you buy PLANTERS. The word, PLANTERS, tells you 

something of unknown size and value. 9 ° ° 

Buying something without looking at it exactly what you’re getting—the biggest, freshest, 

thus became known as “buying a pig meatiest peanut on the market. Millionaire-rich in 
vitamins and protein, PLANTERS provide the ideal 
between-meal snack. They’re full of energy-goodness 
and tasting-pleasure. Try a bag and see for yourself. 
And for additional energy treats, try the Planters 
Jumbo Block Peanut Bar and Planters Peanut Butter. 





always sa @rs for peanuts 
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WORDS TO LIVE BY 


Te editors of Scholastic Magazines, 
at the suggestion of some of our 
valued advisers, contemplate the pro- 
vision of a new service to teachers. 
Conscious of the urgent need for incul- 
cating sound moral and spiritual values 
among our students, we have been con- 
sidering the publication of a series of 
wall mottoes on this page. They would 
consist of brief, pithy quotations from 
great writings, past or present, which 
convey a significant message on some 
aspect of character. They would be set 
in large display type in a border, oc- 
cupying a whole page of the Teacher 
Edition, and would therefore be capa- 
ble of being removed from the maga- 


zine and posted on corridor bulletin 
boards or classroom walls. 

In the selection of these “Words to 
Live By” (a phrase borrowed, with 
apologies from This Week Magazine), 
we should like the advice of our teach- 
er subscribers. In the lower portion of 
this page we have set up a number of 
miniature samples of possible quota- 
tions of this type. We invite our read- 
ers to return this page to us, checking 
those messages which they particularly 
approve, and crossing out those they 
would prefer to see eliminated. We 
should welcome any comment from 
teachers on the general purpose of the 
project, and the tone and subject mat- 


ter of mottoes that should be used. 

We also desire to have teachers sub- 
mit choices of their own for such wall 
mottoes. They may be anywhere from 
15 to 50 words in length, and may be 
drawn from any published source. The 
name of the writer or speaker, and if 


-possible a reference to its printed 


source, should be given. For any motto 
submitted by a teacher and chosen by 
the editors for publication, we shall be 
glad to pay $5.00 in appreciation of 
your effort. Please address all corre- 
spondence to: Mr. Kenneth M. Gould, 
Editor in Chief, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 





If you have built castles in the 
air, your work need not be lost; 
that is where they should be. Now 
put the foundations under them. 

—From Walden, by 
Henry David Thoreau 








I was angry with my friend: 
I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 
I told it not, my wrath did grow. 
—From “The Poison Tree,” 
by William Blake 








The first and worst of all frauds 
is to cheat one’s self. 

—From “Festus,” by 

Philip James Bailey 








The age of chivalry is never past, 
so long as there is a wrong left un- 
redressed on earth. 


—Charles Kingsley 








Labor to keep alive in your 
breast that little spark of celestial 
fire called Conscience. 


—George Washington 








Every time you pray, if your 
prayer is sincere, there will be new 
feeling and new meaning in it, 
which will give you fresh courage, 
and you will understand that 
prayer is an education. , 

—From The Brothers Karamazov, 

by Fyodor Dostoyevsky 








The best way is for each of us, 
quietly, without excitement or fear, 
to do the daily job before us. 

—James Perkins, quoted by 
Margaret Culkin Banning 


Big men become big by doing 
what they don’t want to do when 
they don’t want to do it. 


—Willard A. Pleuthner 








Where there is no vision, the 
people perish. 
—Proverbs xxix, 18 

















Teach me rather to comfort, than 
to be comforted; 
To understand, than to be under- 
stood; 
To love, than to be loved. 
—From a prayer of 
Saint Francis of Assisi 








The worst sin towards our fellow 
creatures is not to hate them, but 
to be indifferent to them: that is 
the essence of inhumanity. 


—George Bernard Shaw 


That best portion of a good man’s 
life— 
His little, nameless, unremembered 
acts 
Of kindness and of love. 
—“Lines Composed a Few Miles 
Above Tintern Abbey,” by 
William Wordsworth 














Remember that you stand or fall 
by your own work. 


—H. E. Bates 











No earthly being can force me 
to be false to my principles, or to 
be blind to the beauty of the uni- 
verse, or to be gloomy, or to be 
irritable, or to complain against my 
lot. Cheerfulness, kindliness, and 
honest thinking are all within the 
department of the brain. And my 
brain is disciplined, and I will dis- 
cipline it more and more as the 
days pass. 

—From The Human Machine, * 
by Arnold Bennett 
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Off the Press 


The Making of English History, edited 
by Robert L. Schuyler 4hd Herman 
Ausubel. Dryden Press, N. Y. 686 
pp., $5.60. 


If you have any curiosity about the 
newer ‘viewpoints on English history, 
it will be satisfied by this volume. 
Some seventy essays have been gath- 
ered from various American and British 
scholarly journals and cover English 
developments from pre-Norman times 
to the present. 

There are some lessons to be learned 
by the high school history teacher. 
Greater insight into the origins of the 
American Revolution will be gained 
from a reading of the late Charles M. 
Andrews’ interpretation of that great 


struggle. 
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Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 


ee eee 


Hotel Baker 
Dallas, Texas 
November 28 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 


R.E.V.P. 
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giving party. | plan to attend the 
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Name 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card onl 
before the conventions. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


0) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
0) National Council of Teachers of English convention 


The editors are not content to com- 
pile rich materials. Their brief intro- 
ductory essays make it possible to ap- 
preciate the article in its historical 
perspective and to learn something 
about the author. 

Although this volume is directed to 
college students of English history, it 
will be appreciated by mature students 
of history who have not had time to 
keep abreast of the swirling currents 
in English historiography. 


Practical Guidance Methods for Prin- 
cipals and Teachers, by Glyn Morris. 
Harper, N. Y. 266 pp., $3.75. 


“Coaltown is a village of 1942 peo- 
ple, seven small churches, a motion 
picture theatre, post office, two pool- 
rooms and the usual small-town stores.” 
The high school, built by the P.W.A. 
in 1937, was grimy and unkempt. In- 
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An Invitation 


Scholastic’s. Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 


November 27-29, 1952 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom 
quantities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 
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Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Boston, Massachusetts 
November 27 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 
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+O Junior American Citizen. 


i use: [) Senior Scholastic; [] World Week; 
0 Practical English; (1) Literary Cavalcade; [] Teen Age Book Club; 
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C) Junior Scholastic; 
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struction was “accompanied by the 
grinding and screeching of tipple 
crushers and coal shakers.” Eighteen 
teachers faced 550 hostile youngsters 
A teacher who had survived for fifteen 
years told Mr. Morris on his arrival, 
“You are the eighth principal I’ve 
served under.” 

Mr. Morris reports in detail, fre 
quently in log i saa his experiences 
in establishing an individual and group 
guidance program at Coaltown. He 
placed emphasis “on the behavior of 
pupils—not book learning.” With the 
cooperation of teachers, won slowly, 
he met commonplace but vital ae 
lems of attendance, abolition of the 
detention hall, homeroom programs, 
observations, writing of anecdotal 
records, rating of pupils, care of school 
plant, etc. There are chapters on faculty 
meetings (not monologues by the prin- 
cipal), the student council, homerooms, 
and discipline. 

Morris seems to have left a happy 
school where he had found a dismal, 
litter-strewn building. The account of 
how he overcame almost insuperable 
obstacles will afford inspiration to his 
fellow educators. 

—Howarp A. Hurwitz 


Point 4 Essay Contest 


“The United States and the Under- 
developed Areas” is the subject of a 
national essay contest for high schoot 
and college students under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

Students between 15 and 18 years 
of age are eligible for the high school 
contest, in which the following prizes 
are offered: First, $400; Second, $200; 
Third, $100; and ten fourth prizes of 
$25 each. 

Essays must not exceed 1,000 words 
and be typewritten doublespaced. The 
contest closes at midnight, March 31, 
1953, and winners will be announced 
in May. 

They will be judged by three dis- 
tinguished judges: Eric A. Johnston, 
president, Motion Picture Association 
of America; Mrs. Mildred McAfee 
Horton, former president of Wellesley 
College; and Dr. John C. Bennett, pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics at Union 
Theological Seminary. 

The theme of the contest deals with 
the problems of the famous Point 4 
Program of the U. S. Government, and 
the relations of the U. S. with eco- 
nomically less developed countries in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Both 
our need for raw materials and markets 
and our moral responsibilities may be 
considered. 

Instruction leaflets and posters may 
be obtained from the Council at 79 
East Adams St., Chicago 3, II. 





